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HE RE is Nothing in Nature more. 


which was ſtarted ſome Years ſince, 
whathes Ds Paradiſe Loft may be called an 
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ickſome than genetal Diſcourſes, el- 
pecially when they turn chiefly upon 
Words. Fox this Reaſon 1 ſhall 
waye the Diſcuſſion of that Point 


— 


Heroic Poem Thoſe who will not give it that 


Title, may call it (if they pleaſe) a, Divine Poem. 
It will be ſufficicat to its Perfection, if it has in it 
all the Beauties of the higheſt Kind of Poetry ; and 


as for thoſe who alledge it is not an Heroick Poem, | 


Vs 


* 
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- they advance no more to the Diminntion of it, 
than if they ſhould ſay Adam is not £neas, nor 
Eve Helen. | | | 

I ſhall therefore examine it by the Rules of 
Epic Poetry, and ſee whether it falls ſhort of the 
tliad or e/Eneid, in the Beauties which are eſſential 


to that Kind of Writing. The firſt Thing to be | 


confider'd in an Epic Poem, is the Fable, which is 
perfect or imperfe@ , according as the Action 
which it relates is more or leſs fo. This Action 
mould have three Qualifications in it. Firſt, It 
mould be but One Action. Secondly, It ſhould be 
an Entire AQion; and Thirdly, it ſhould be a 
Great Action. To conſider the Action of the 1liad, 
 «Eneid, and Paradiſe Loft, in theſe three ſeveral 
Lights. Homer to preſerve the Unity of his Action 
haſtens into the Midſt of Things, as Horace has 
obſerved: Had he gone up to Leda's Egg, or be- 

much later, even at the Rape of Helen, or the 
Inveſting of Trey, it is manifeſt that the Story of 
the Poem would have been a Series of Several 


Actions. He therefore opens his Pocm with 


the Diſcord of his Princes, and artfully inter- 
weaves, in the ſeveral. ſucceeding Parts of it, an 
- Account of every Thing materiat which relates to 
them, and had paſſed before this fatal Diſſenſion. 
Aſter the ſame Manner, <Aneas makes his firſt Ap- 
pearance in the Tyrrhene Seas, and within Sight of 
Italy, becauſe the Action propoſed to be celebrated 
was that of his ſettling himſelf in Latiam. But be- 
cauſe it was neceſſary for the Reader to know what 
had happened to him in the taking of Trey, and 
in the preceding Parts. of his Voyage, Virg:! makes 
his Hetoe relate it by Way of Epiſode in the ſe- 
cond and. third Books of the Ai: the Con- 
tents of both which Books come before thoſe of 
the firſt Book in the Thread of the Stoty, tho“ 
fox preſerving of this Unity of Action, they follow 

\ - 2 . it 
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of PARADISE LoST: Oo 
it in the Diſpoſition of the Poem. Milton, in 
Imitation of theſe two great Poets, opens his Pa- 
radiſe Laſt with an infernal Council plotting the 
Fall of Man, which is the Action he propoſed to 
celebrate; and as for thoſe Great Actions, the Battle 
of the Angels, and the Creation of the World, (whych 
preceded in Point of Time; and which, in my 
Opinion, would have entirely deſtroyed: the Unity of 
his Principal AQtion, had he telatdgd 
them in the ſame Order that they Vid: the End 
happened) he caſt them into the fifth, of SpeR.. 
ſixth and ſeventh Books, by way of 327. 
Epiſode to this noble oem. 

_ ARISTOTLE himſelf allows, that Homer has 
nothing to boaſt of as to the Unity of his Fable, tho? 
at the — e Time that great Critick and Philoſopher 
eadeayours. to palliate this Imperfection in the 
Greek Poet by imputing it in ſome Meaſure to the ve 
xy Nature of an Epic Poem. Some have been of O- 
Pinion, that the eAneid alſo labours in this Parti- 
cular, and has Epiſodes which may be looked upon 
as Excreſcencies rather than as Parts of the Action. 
On the contrary, the Poem, which we have now un- 
der our Conſideration, hath ae other Epiſodes than 
ſuch as naturally ariſe from the Subject, and yet is 
filled wich ſuch a Multitude of aſtoniming Incidents, 
that it gives us at the ſame Time a Pleaſure of 
the greateſt Variety , and of the greateſt Simpli - 
cityz uniform in its Nature, tho! diverſified in the 
Execution. 
1 muſt obſerve alſo, that, as Fingit in 83 
which was defigned to celebrate the Original of 
the Roman Empire, has deſcribed the Birth of its 
great Rival, the Carthaginian Common-wealrh: A- 
ton, with the like Art, in his Poem on the Fall of 
Man, has related the Fall of thoſe Angels who are 
his profeſſed Enemies. . Belide the many other 
Beauties in inch an Epiſods, it's. . parallel 
with 
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6 Votet upon the Twelve Books 
vit the great Action of the Poem, hinders it from 


_ - breaking the Unity ſo much as another Epiſode 


would have done, that had not ſo great an Affini- 
ty with the principal Subject. In fhort, this is the 


ſame Kind of Beauty which the Criticks admire in 


the Spaniſh Fryar, ot the Double Diſcovery, where 
the two different ots look like Counterparts and 
Copies of one another, * E 

TH E ſecond Qualification required in the Action 
of an Epic Poem is, that it ſhould be an entire 


Action: An Action is entire when it is compleat 


in all its karts; ot as Ariforte deſcribes it, when 
it conſiſts of a Beginning; 4 Middle, and an End. 


eNothing\ mould go before it, be intermis'd with 


t, or follow after it, that is not relired to it. As 


don the contrary, no fingle/Step- fhould be omitted 


in that juſt and regular Progreſs which ir muſt be 


ſuppoſed to take from its Otiginal to its Conſum- 


mation. Thus we fee the Anger of Achille, in its 
-Birth, its Continuance, and Effects; and «/£necas's 
Settlement in rely, carried on through all the Op- 
Poſitions in his Way to it both by Sea and Land. 
The Action in Milton excells (1 think) both the 
Former in this Particular; we ſee it contrived in 
Hell; executed upon Earth, and puniſhed by Hea- 
ven. The Parts of it ate told ju the moſt diſtinct 
Manner, and grow out of one another in the moſt 
natural Order. | 5 
THE third Qualification of an Epic Poem is its 
Greatneſs. The Anger of Achilles was of fuch Con- 
fequence, that it embroiled the Kings of Greece, de- 
'Rroy'd/ithe Heroes of Afi Und engaged all the 


' (Gods in Factiens. neu Settlement in Naly 
pPfroduc'd the Coſars, and gave Bhth to the Roman 


Empite. 'Mikos's Subje& was Mili tester chan 
either of the former; it does not determine the 
Fate of ſingle ferſons or Nations, but of a whole 
/Specics. © The United Powers of Hell are joined to- 
t iW 1 * gether 
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gerkher ſor the Deſtruſtion of Mankind; which: they 
effected in, Part, and. would have completed, had 
not Omnipotence it ſelf intetpoſed. The principal 
Actors are Man in his greateſt, Nerfection, and Wa- 
man in her higheſt Beauty. Theit Enemies arethe;;. 
fallen Angels ; The Meſſiah their, Friend, and the 
Almighty. their Proteckox. Ia ſhort, every Thing 
is great in the whole Cixele of Being, whether 
virhin the Verge of Nature, or out Of ite has 2 
proper Part afligned it in this admitable oem. 

IN Poetry, as iu Architecture, not only the Whole, . 
but the principal Members; and every, Patt af them. 
ſhould be Steat. E will not preſume to ſay, that; . 
the Book of Games in the; id, os that in the 
Iliad, are not of his. Nature, nor to tepiebiend. ir- 
2ifs Simile of the Top, and many other of the ſame 
Kind in the 2iad, as liable to any Cenſure in this 
Particular; but 1.thigk We may ſay, without de- 
rogating from thoſe wonderful. Performances, that 
there is an Indiſputable and Unqueſtioned Magni - 
cence in every fam of Paraliſe Leſ, and inderd a 


any - Pagan. Syſtem. 9 OT 279 


2 Aviftorts.,. by dhe Greatneſs, of- the, | 


AAion, does not only mean that it ſhould be 
great in its Natuse - but alſo in its Duxatiam; 
or in other Words, That ig ſhould? have + jog 
Length in it, as, well as what we . propexly call, 
Gteatheſs. The juſt: Meaſure of this Kind of Mag. 
nigude, he explains: bygthe- folowing Similunde. 
an a Mite, cannot aper 
perfect to the Byes becauſe the Sight takes it in at 
once, and has only. a eonfuſed Idea of the Whole, 
and not a diſtinct Idea of all its Parts 3 If on the 
contrary. you ſhould, ſuppoſe an Animal of ten thou 
ſand Furlongs in Length, the Eye would be ſo ſillec 
with a ſingle Part of it, that it could not give the 
Mind an Idea of the whole. What theſe Animals 
A 4 ale 
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8 Notes upon the Twelve Books 
are to the Eye, a very ſhort or a very long Attion 


vould be to the Memory. The firft would be, as 


it were, loſt and ſwallowed up by it, and the other 
ditfcult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil 
have ſhewn their principal Art in this Particular ; 
the Action of the Thad, - and that of the neid, 
were in themſelves exceeding ſhort, but are ſo beau- 
tifully extended and diverſified by the Invention of 


Eypiſodes, and the Machinery of Gods, with the like 


poetieal Otnaments, that they make up an agree- 
able Srory ſufficient to employ the Memory without 
overcharging it. es Action is enriched with | 
ſach 4 Variety of ©Circumſtances, that I have * — | 
as much Pleaſure in treading the Contents of his 
Books, as in the beſt invented Story l ever met with. 
It is poſſible, that the Traditions, on which the 11% 
and ÆEneid were built, had more Circumſtances in 


them than the Hiſtory of the Fall of Man, as it is 


related in Scripture. Beſides it was eaſiet for Ho- 
mer and Virgil to daſh the Truth with Fiction, as 
they were in no Danger of offending the Religion 
of their Countty by it. But as for Milton, he had 
not only à very fe Circumſtances upon which to 
raiſe his Poem, but was alſo obliged to proceed 
with the greateſt Caution in every Thing that he 
added out of his own Invention. And, indeed, not- 
withſtanding all the Reftraints he was under, he 
has filled” his Story wich ſo many ſurpriſing Inci- | 
dents, which bear ſo cloſe Analogy with what is 
delivered"in Hely Writ, that it is capable of pleaſ- 
ing the moſt delicate Reader, without giving Offence 
to the most ſepuleun . 
THE modern Criticks have collected from ſe- 
veral Hints in the 1/ad and Aseid the Space 
of Time, which talen up by the Action of 
each of thoſe SE but as a great Part of Afi/- - 
tens Stoty at ttanſacted in Regions that lie out 
of the Reach of the zun and the Sphere of Day. 
NA ode 941 19 £201 M8: Sai 
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of PARADISE LoST. 08 2 " &©5g 
it is impoſſible” to gratifie the Reader with ſuch a 
Calculation, which indeed would be more curious 
than inſtructive; None of rhe Criticks, either An- 
tient ot Modem, having laid , down Rules to cir- 
cumſctibe the Action of an Epic 9 
Poem with any Determined Number Vid. Spect. 


of Years, Days, or Hours. % 8066, 


But of this more particularly hereaſter. ; 
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Av IN G. examined the: ARon of Paradiſe 

1 Loft, let us in the next Place conkider the 

Actors. This is Arifforle*s Method of conſidering ; 

firſt the Fable, and ſecondly the Manners, or as 

we generally call them in Engliſh, the Fable and 
the Chatacters. 


HOMER has cxcetiod all the Hezoic Poets that. 


ever wrote, in the Multitude and Variety of his 


Characters. Every God that is admitted into his 


Poem, acts a Part which would have been ſuitable 
to no othet Deity, | His Princes ate as much di- 
ſtinguiſhed by theit Manners as by their Domini- 
ons; and even thoſe among them, whoſe Chara- 
Qers ſeem, wholly made up of Courage, differ from- 
one another as to the particular Kinds of Courage. 
in which they excel. ln mon, there is ſcarce a 
Speech or Action in the 1d. "hich the Reader- 
may not aſcribe to the Perſon that ſpeaks ot acts; 
W ſeging his Mame at the Head of it. 
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-H OMER;'does not only out- ine all othet 
Foets.in the Variety, bur-zifo in the Novelty of 
his Characters. He has introduced among his Gre- 
enn Princes a Perſon, who had lived in three Ages 
of Men, and conyerſed with Theſras, Hercules, Poly- 
phemus, and the firſt Race of Heroes, His principal 
Actor is the Son of a Goddeſs, not to mention the 
Off. ſpring of other Peities, who have likewiſe a 
Place in his Poem, and the venerable Trejan Prince 
who was the Father of ſo many Kings and Heroes, 
There is in theſe ſeveral CharaQtrs of Homer, 2 
certain Dignity as well as Novelty, which adapts 
them in a more peculiar Manner to the Nature of 
an heroic oem. Tho” at the ſame Time, to give 
them the greater Variety, mong bis Code, a Volo 
can, that is, a Buffoon among his ods, and a 
Therſaesr among his Mortals,' oc 

V1RGIL falls infinitely ſhort of Homey in the 
___ Charters of his Poem, both as to their Vari 2 

and Novelty. , is indeed a perfect Chara 
bur as ſor Acbates, the he is ſtiled the — 
Briend, he does nothing in the whole Poem which 
may deſerve that Title. G., Mueſtheus, Gergeſtus, 
and ee are all of them Met of the fame 


—.— 9 be- ct ban: vrt. 


THERE: av-indeed ſeveral een Inci- 
dears'inithe Part of Aſraniu,; os thar' of Dis eun- 
not be ſufficiently admired.” I do not fre any Thing 

new or particular id Trat. Pallas and Evandey 
are temote Copies of Heber and Prim, as Luuſns 
and Meremius arc almoſt Phrallets to PAL and E- 
under. The Chataſters of Viſu and Furialus nie 
beautiful, hut common. We mut not fofget the 
Parts of Sin, Lumiila, #54 ſome ſew others, 
nich ate fine Improyements on the Greek 1 * 


f PARADISE Lost. 1 

In ſhort, there is neithet that Variety e c 
in the Perfons of the Entidy” which we meet 
in thoſe of the Had. | 

IF we look into the Characters of Milton, we we 
all find that he has introduced all the Variety 
his Fable was capable of receiving.” The whole Spe- 
cies of Mankind was in two Perfons at the Time to 
which the Subje& of his oem is confined. We 
have, however, four diſlinct ChiraRters in tleſe 
two Perſons, We ſee Man and Woman in the Higheſt 


Innocence and rerfection, and in the moſt- 


state of Guitr and Infifmity. The two ft Chara 
&ers are, indeed, very common and obvfeus, but 
the two firſt are not only more magnificent, but 
more new than any Characters either in V! pil or: 
Homer, or indeed in the whole Circle ef Natüre! 

MIL To N vas fo ſenſible of this Defeck in ike 
subject of his Poem, and of the few Charackets ir. 
would afford him, that he has brought into it % 
Actors of a ſhadowy and fictirious Nature; fu the 
Perſons of sin and Death, by which Means he has 


wrought into the Body of his Fable a very'b: ati 


fat and well- invented Allegory. But 9 
notwithſtanding the Fineneſs of this 1 Bp. 
Allegory may atone for it in ſeme 2596 1 ͤ= 
— 3 1 cannot think that Perſons WY EA 101 
of fach a chimerical Exiſtence ate proper Actors 
in an Epic oem; becauſe there is not that Mea 
ſare of Probability annexed to them, which is requi- 
fire in Writings of this Kind, as L ſhall * N 
at large hereafter. 

VR has, indeed, admitted _— b ba. 
Actrefs in the AÆneid, but the Part ſhe acts is very. 


5 7 455 aud none of the moſt admired Circurftances: 


that Divine Work. We find in Mock-Heraic!. 
articularly in the Diſpenſary and the L- 

rrin, eke allegorical Ferſons' of this - Natute, 
which are very beautiful in thoſe Compoſitions; and 
942 6 may, 
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may, perhaps, be uſed as an Argument, that the 
Authors of them were of Opinion, ſuch Character 
might have a Place in an Epic Work. For my own 
Fart, 1 ſhould be glad the Reader would think ſo, 
for the Sake of the Poem I am now examining, and 
| muſt further add, that if ſuch empty unſubſtantial 
Beings. may be ever made Uſe of on this Occaſion, 
1 5 were any more nicely imagined, and employed 

— 95 Proper Weng. than thoſe of which. I am 


ANOTHER principal. Adr in this Poem j is 
e great: Enemy of Mankind. The Part of Ulyſſes 
in Homers Odyſſey. is very much admired by Ari- 
ftotle, as perplexing that Fable with very agteeable 
Plots: and lntticacie s, not only by the many Ad- 
ventures in his Voyage, and the Subtilty of his 
Bebaviour, but by the various Concealments and 
Diſcoveries| of his Perſon in ſeveral. Parts, of that 
Poem, But the crafty Being 1 have now mention- 
cd, malces a much longer voyage than Ulyſſes, puts 
in Practice many mote Wiles and Stratagems, and 
hides himſelf under, a greater Variety of Shapes and 
Appearances, all of which ate ſeverally detected, 
to dhe great Delight and Surptiſe of the Reader, 
VE may likewiſe obſerve, with how much Art the 
Poet has varied ſeveral Chatactets of the Perſons. 
that ſpeak in his inſernal Aſſembly. On the con- 
tary; how bas; he repreſented the whole. God- 
head-exerting it ſelf towards Man in its full Bene- 
volence under the Three-fold Diſtinction of a 
Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter! _ is 
NO muſt we omit the Perſon of Raphael, who, 

amidſt his Tenderneſs and Friendſhip ſor Man, 
ſhews: ſuch a Dignity, and Condeſcention in all his 
Speech; and Behaviour, as are ſuitable to a ſuperior 
Natuse The Angels are indeed as much diverſified. 
in Milton, and diſtinguiſhed by their proper Parts, 


a8 the Gods are in n * Virgil. The * 
Yik * 
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will find nothing aſcribed to Vriel, Gabriel, Michael, 
or Raphael, which is not in a particular manner 
ſuitable to their reſpective Characters. 

THERE is another Circumſtance in the princi-- 
pal aQers of the Iliad and Aneid, which give a 
peculiar Beauty to thoſe two Poems, and was there- 
fore contrived with very great Judgment. I mean 
the Authors having choſen for their Heroes Perſons 
who were ſo nearly related. to the People for whom 
they wrote. . Achilles was a Greek, and £Eneas the 
remote Founder of Neme. By this Means their 
Countrymen (whom they. principally . propoſed to 
themſelves for their Readers) were particularly at- 
tentive to all the Parts of theit Story, and ſy mpa- 
thized with their Heroes in all theit Adventutes. A 
Reman could not but rejoice. in the Eſcapes, Suc- 
ceſſes, and Victories of Aua, and be gtieved at 
any Defeats, Misfortunes, or Diſappointments that 
befel him; as a. Greek, mult have had the ſame Re- 
gard for Achilles, And it is plain, that each of 
thoſe Poems have loſt this great Advantage, among 
thoſe Readers to whom their Heroes are as Stran- 
gers, or indifferent Perſons. 

MILTO N's Poem is admirable. in this reſpec, 
ſince i it is impoſſible; for. any of its Readers, what-. 
ever, Nation, County or People he may belong to, 

not to be related to the Perſons who are the prin- 
cipal Actors in it; but what is fill iofinitely more 
to its Advantage, the principal Actors in this Poem 
are not only our Progenitors, but our Repreſenta- 
tives. We have an AQual Intereſt in every Thing 
they do, and no leſs than our utmoſt Happineſs is 
concerned, and lies at Stake in all their Beha- 
viour. 

1 ſhall ſubjoin 2s a Corollary to the foregoing 
Remark, an admirable Obſeryation out of Ariſtotle, 
which hath been very much . | in the 
Quotations of ſome Modern Criticks, * If 2 * 
4 
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* ofperfe@ and conſummate Virtue falls into a Mis- 
fortune, it raiſes our Pity, but not our Terror, be- 
* cauſe we de not fear that it may be our own Caſe, 
© who do not reſemble the ſuffering ' Perſon. But 
2 that great Philoſopher adds, If we ſee a Man 
of Virtue, mixt with Infirmitics, fall into any 
© Misfortune, it does not only raife out Pity but 
© our Terror; becauſe we ate afraid that the like 
© Misfortunes may happen to our felves, who re- 
©ſemble the Character of che ſuffering Perſon. 

1 mall only remark in this Tlace, that the fore- 
going Obſetvation of 'triftorte, tho? it may be true 
in other Occaſions, does not hold in this; becauſe 
in the preſent Caſe, though the Perſons who fall 
into Misfortnne ate of the moft perfect and con- 
ſummate Virtne; it is not t o be conſidered as what 
may poſſibly be, but what actwally is our own Caſe; 
fince we ate embark' d with them on the ſame Bot- 
2 ee "be" nene el weir Happineſs" \ os 
1 = oh cis amg finds dither very dünnes e- 
forlfs Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had — 
from his Reflections upon Hemer) cannot be fup- 
. poſed to ſquste 'exaſtly with the heroic Foems 
which have been made ace his Tune; ſiace it is 
evident to every  mipartial Judge his Rules would 
ſtill have been more perfe&, could he have peruſed 
the Mneid which was made ſome hundred” Tears 
after his Dearth,” 

IN my next, 1 fall-$0-thevngh-—orker Parts of 
MGltan's Poem; and hope that what 1 ſhall there 
advance, as well as what 1 have already written; 
will not only ferve-as a Comtmem 5 Milton, but 
. . | 
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E have Area taken a general Survey of 
the Fable and Characters in Milton's Pa- 
radiſe Loft: The Parts which remain to be conſt» 
der'd, according to Ariſtotlès Method, are the Sen- 
rimewts and the Language. Before 1 enter upon 
the firſt of theſe, 1 muſt advertiſe my Reader, thar 
it is thy Deſigh as ſoon as 1 have finiſhed my ge- 
neral Reflecions on theſe four ſeveral Heads, to 
give particular Inſtances our df the Poem now 5 
us of Beauties and Imperfections which may be 
obſerved under each of them, as alfo of ſuch othe 
Partictilats ds may not properly fall under any % 
them. This 1 thought fit to premiſe, that th: Rea- 
der may not judge too haftily of this Piece of Cr 


ticiſm, or look upon it imperfeR, before he Mp 
ſeen the whole Extent of it, 


H E Sentiments in an Epic roem ate 
Thoughts and Behaviour whick 5 Author aſcrib. 

to the Petſons whom he introduces, and are ja 
when they are conformable to the Characters of 
the ſeveral Perſons. The Sentiments have likewiſe 
a Relation to Things as well as Perſons, and are 
then perfect when they are ſuch as arg adapted to 
the Subſect. If in richer. of theſe Caſes the Poet 
endeav puts to e or explain, to magnifie or di- 
minim, to ralſe Love or Hatted, Vip. or Terror, ot 
any orhet 'Yaffion,. we pught to conſider whethe; 
the Sentiments he pry of kg roper for thoſe 
Ends, Homer is ceuſmed by the Criticks for his 


De- 


. 
w 
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Defeft as to this Particular in ſeveral Parts of the 
Iliad and Odyſſey, tho' at the ſame Time thoſe who 
have treated this great Poet with Candour, have at- 
eributed this Defe& ro the Times in which he 
lived. It was the Fault of the Age, and fiot of 
Homer, if there wants that Delicacy in ſome of 
his Sentiments, which now appears in the Works of 
Men of a much inferior Genius. Beſides, if there 
are Blemiſhes in any particular Thoughts, there is 
an infinite Beauty in the greateſt Part of them. In 
mort, if there ate many Poets. who would not 
have fallen into the Meanneſs of ſome of his 
Sentiments, there ate none who could have ziſen 
up to the Greatneſs. of others, Virgil has excel- 
led all others in the Propriety of his Sentiments. 
Mitten ſhines likewiſe very much in this Particular ; 
Nor muſt me omit one Conſdexation which adds 
to his Honour and Reputation. Homer and. Virgil 
introduced Perſons whole Characters are commonly 
known among Men, and ſuch as are to be met with 
either in Hiſtory, or in ordinary Conyerſation.. Mil- 
ron's Charatters, moſt of them, lie out of Nature, 
and were to be formed purely by. his own. Inven- 
tion. It ſhews a greater Genius in Shaleſpear to 
have drawn his gahban, than this Hetſpur or Julius 
Caſar : The one was to be ſupplied, + out of his own 
Imagination, whereas. the other might have been 
formed upon Tradition, Hiſtory _ Obſervation. 
it was much eaſies therefore for Hemer to find pro- 
Sentiments for an Aſſembly of Grecian Gene- 
_ xals, than for Alten to diverſiſie his infernal Coun- 
cil with proper Characters, and inſpire them with a 
variety of Sentiments, The Loves of Dido and 
Ent, are only Copies of what has paſſed. between 
other Perſons, Adam and Eve before the Fall, are 
a different Species fram that of Mankind, who are 
deſcended from them; and none but à Poet of the 


moſt unbounded Invention, and the moſt . 
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Judgment, cou'd have filled their Converſation and. 
Behaviour with ſo many apt Circumſtances during 
their State of Innocence. 

NO is it ſufficient for an Epic Poem to be 
filled with ſuch Thoughts as are natural, unleſs it 
abound alſo with ſuch as are ſublime, Virgil in 
this Patticular falls mort of Hemer. He has not 
indeed ſo many Thoughts that are low and vulgat; 
bur at the ſame Time has not ſo many Thoughts 
that are ſublime and noble. The Truth of it is, 
Virgil ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing Sentiments, 
where he is not fired by the Iliad. He every where 
charms and pleaſes us by the Force of his own Ge- 
nius ; bur ſeldom elevates and tranſports us where 
he does not fetch his Hints from Homer. 

' MILTON's chief Talent, and indeed his di- 
ftinguiſhing Excellence lies in the Sublimity of his 
Thoughts. There are others of the Moderns who. 
rival him in every other Part of Poetry; but in the 
Greatneſs of his Sentiments he triumphs over all 
the Poets both Modern and Ancient, Homer only. 
excepted.” It is impoſſible for the Imagination of 
Man to diſtend it ſelf wich greater Ideas, than 
thoſe- which 1. has laid together in his firſt, ſe- 
cond and fixth Books. Tus ſeventh, which de- 
ſcribes the Creation of the World, is likewiſe won 
derfully ſublime, tho“ not ſo apt to ſtir'up Emoti- 
on in the Mind of the Reader, nor conſequently ſo 
perfect in the Epic Way of Wiiting, becauſe it is 
filled with leſs Action. Let the judicious Reader 
compare what Longinus has obſerved on ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages in Homer, and he will figd Parallels for moſt. 

them in the Paradiſe Loft. 

FAOM what has been ſaid we may infer, 4 
as there ate two Kinds of Sentiments, the Natural 
and the Sublime, which are always to be purſued in 
an heroic Pom, e 058266" © Kinds of 
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Thoughts which ate carefully. to be-avoided. The 
firſt ace ſuch as are aſſeged and unnatural; the ſecond 
fuch as are mean and yulger.,, A for che fir Kind 
ef Thoughts we meet. with, little ox Nothing that is 
Uke them in igt: He has, none of thaſe trifling 
Toints and puetilities that are ſo oſten to be met 
with in Ovid, none of the Epigrammetich Turns of 
Z«can, none of thoſe ſwelling Sentiments which ate 
ſo frequently in Srativs and Claudian,, none of thoſe 
mixed Embelliſhments. of Taſſo. Every Thing is juſt 
and natural. His Sentiments ſhew that he had a. 
Perfect Inſight, into humane Natute, and that he 
75 every Thing which was the moſt proper to: 
ect it. ** | 81 588 Jon 25 511 
| 8 has in ſome — — I wy 
| ter take Notice of, miſtepreſented Virgil 
Way of Thinking as to this Particular, in the Tranſ- 
lation he has given us of the Aneid. 1 do not re- 
member that Hamer any where falls into the Faults 
abovementioned, which were indeed the falſe Re“ 
Lnements of later Ages, Milton, it maſt be confeſt. 
| has ſometimes exred in this Reſpect, as I ſhall then 
More at large in another Paper : tho? conſidering 
| all che Toes of e Age in abc be wiit, were 
infected with this wrong Way of Thinking, he is 
xather to be admired that he did not give more into 
it; than that he did ſometimes comply with the vi- 
_" gious Taſte which ſtill prevail Jo much amang 
modern Writers, 241 1.1 01S A 2151 Ane $9773 
- BUT. fiance ſeveral Thoughts. may. be natural 
which are low and grovelings an Epie.Boct ſhould: 
not only avoid ſuch Sentiments as arq-unnatural op 
affe&ted; but alſo ſuch as are mean and vulgas. Ho- 
wer has opened a great Field. of Raillery to Men of 
more Del: than Gecatucſs: of Genins; by the 
Homelineſs oi {omg of bis Sentiments. Kut, 28.1 
have befare ſaid, theſe are rather to be imputed to 
the Simplicity of the Age in which he m_ - 
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which 1 may alſo add, of that which he deſcribed, 

than to any ImperfeQion in that Divine Poet, Zor- 

lus, among the Ancients, and Monſieur Perrault, 

among the Moderns, puſhed their Ridicule very far 

upon him, on Account of ſome fuch Sentiments, 

There is no Blemiſh to be obſerved in Virgil, under 
this Head, and but a very few in Milton. 

I ſhall give but one Inſtance of this Impropriety 
of Thought in Hemer, and at the fame Time 
compare it with an Inftance of the ſame Nature, 
both in Virgil and Milten, Sentiments which raiſe 
Laughter, can very ſeldom be admitted with an 
Necency into an heroic Poem, whoſe Buſineſs is t 
exgite: Naſſions of 2 much nobler Nature. Homer, 
however, i in his Characters of Vulcan and Therſites, 


in his Rory of Mars and Venus, in his Behaviour f 


Irus, aud in other Paſſages, has been obſerved to 
have lapſed into the Burleſque Character, and to 
have departed from that ſerious Air which ſeems 
eſſential to the Magnificence of an Epic Poem. I 
remember but one Laugh in the whole. nei, 
which riſes in the fifth Book upon Monates, waere 
he is repreſented as thrown overboard, and drying 
himſelf upon a Rock. But this Piece of Mirth 

ſo well timed, chat the feyereft Critick can have 
Nothing to ſay againſt it for it is in the Book of 
Games and Divyerſions, where the Reader's Mind 
may be ſuppoſed to be ſuſſiciently relaxed for ſich 
an Entertainment. The only Piece of Pleaſantry 
in Naradiſe Loft, is where the evil Spirits ate de- 
ſcribed as rallying the Angels upon the Mecels of 
their new invented Artillery. This Paſſage 1 lodk 
npon to be the moſt exceptionable in the whole 


Poem, as being nothing elſe but a string of * 


* role too very 3 - 


KI 4 ] 


! Shag vines u uu, re A 
: ad to his Mates thus in Deriſion calf. : 


- * 
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— 0 Friendi, why come not on theſe Victors proud: 
1 Ere while they fierce were coming, and when we, 
Te entertain them fair with open Front, 
And Breaft, (what could we more) propounded Terms 
Of Compoſition ; fraight they changed their Minds, 
Flew off, and inte ffrange Vagaries fell, 
As they wonld dance, yet for a Dance they tem d 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For Foy of offer'd Peacez but I ſuppoſe 
eur Propoſals once again were heard, 
75 We ſhould compel! them to a quick Reſule. 
| To whom thus Belial in like gameſame Me. 
Leader, the Terms we ſents were Terms of Weight, 
Of hard Contents, and full of Force ung d Home, 
„ Cuch as we might perceive amus'd them all, 
And ſtumbled many; who receives them right, 
[ Had need, from Head to Foot, well underſtand; 
1 Not underſtood, this Gift they bave beſides, 
1 They ſhew us when our Foe: walk not upright. 
Thus they among themſelves in FE Fon 
4 ſeoffing. — F 
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— dum vitat humum , nubes et inania captet. Hor. 


AVING already treated of the Fable, the 
H characters and Sentiments in the Paradiſe loft, 
we ate in the laB Flags to nn the e 


* * 


8 


; 
* 


is great and natural, we ſhould, with Horace, impute 


* 
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as the learned World is very much divided upon 
Milton as to this Point, 1 hope they will exeuſe 


me if I appear particular in any of my Opinions, 


and encline to thoſe who judge the moſt advanta- 


giouſly of the Author. 


I T is requiſite that the Language of an He- 
roic Poem ſhould be both Perſpicuous and Sublime. 
In Proportion as either of theſe two Qualities are 
wanting, the Language is imperfe&. Peripicuity is 
the firſt and moſt neceſſary Qualification; inſo- 
much that a good-natur'd Reader ſometimes over- 
looks a little Slip even in the Grammar or Syntax, 
where it is impoſſible for him to miſtake the Poet's 


Senſe. Of this kind is that Paſſage in Milton, wheres" 
in he ſpeaks of Satan. | m inks 


. God and his Son except, 
Created thing nought valu d he nor ſbunn d. 


And chat in which he deſeribes Adu und Eve; * 


Adam the goodlieſs Man of Men ſince born 

His Sous, the faireſt of her Daughters Eve. 

Ir is plain, that in the former of theſe Paſſages, 
according to the natural Syntax, the Divine Perſons 
mentioned in the firſt Line are repreſented as creat- 


; 
* 
* 
x 4 
* * 


* 


2 
7 


ed Beings; and that in the other, Adam and Eve | 


are confounded with their Sons and Daughters. 
Such little Blemiſhes are theſe, when the Thought 


to a pardonable Inadverteney, or to the Weakneſs 


of Human Nature, which cannot attend to each 


minute Particular, and give the laſt finiſhing to 


every Circumſtance in fo long a Work. The An- 
cient Criticks'therefore, who were ated by a Spirit” 


of Candour, rather than that of Cavilling, invent-" 


ed certain Figures of Speech, on purpoſe to palliate 
little Errors of this Natute in the Writings of thoſe 


- Authors” 


„ rr 
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Authors who had ſo many greater Beanies to ar. 
tone for them. 

Ir Cleasneſs and Perſpicuity were uur to be 
conſulted, the Poet would have nothing elſe to do 
but to cloath his Thoughts in the moſt plain and 
natural Expreſſions. But fince it often happens that 
the moſt pbrious Phraſes, and thoſe which are ufed 
in Ordinary Converſation, become too familiar to 
the Bat, and contract a kind of Meanneſs by paſ- 
ſing through the Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet 
ſhould tale particular Cate to guard himſelf againſt 
Idiomatick Ways of ſpeaking. Ovid and Lucan have 
many Poorneſſes of Expreſſion upon this account, 
as taking up with the firſt Phraſes that offered, 
without putting themſelves to the Trouble of look- 
ing after ſuch as would not only be natural, but alſo 
elevated and ſublime: Milton has but a few Failings 
in this kind, of which, however, you may meet with 


ſome inſtances, as in the following Paſſages; 


Embrio's and Idiats, Evemites and Far-. 
White, Black and Grey, with all their Trumpery, 
Here Pilgrims roam 
- "A bil“ Diſcourſe they bald, © 

"No Fear leaſt Dinner cool; when thus began 

" Our Arb — 
"Who of all Ages to ſucceed, bur feeling. 

"The. Evil on him brought by me, will curſe _ 
My Head, ill fave our Anceſtor impure, 

"For this we may thank Adam LL 


The great Maſters in Compolition know. very well, 
that many an elegant Phaſe becomes improper for 
4 Reet or an.'Oxator, when it has been debaſed by 
common Uſe. For this Reaſon the Works of An- 
cient Authors, which are written in dead Languages, 
have a great Advantage over thoſe which are writ- 
— —— guages that are now ſpoken. Were there 
hiaſes or Idioms on * and * 
ey 


9 
22 
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they would not hock the Ear of the moſt delicate 
Modern Reader, ſo much as they would have done 
that of an old Greek or Roman, becauſe we never 
hear them pronounced in our streets, or in ordina- 
27 Converſation.” © 
Ir is not therefore fuleient, char the Language 
of an Epic Poem be Perfpicuous, unleſs it be alſo 
Sublime. o this End it ought to deviate from 
the common forms and ordinary Phraſes of Speech. 
2 A ax of a Poet very much diſcovers it (eff 
— pr 77 common Roads of Expreſſion, 
g imo ſuch ways of Speech as may ſeem 
— and unnatural; he muſt not ſwell into a falſe 
Sublime , by endeavouring to avoid the other Ex- 
tream. Among the Greeks, £ſchylus, and ſome 
times Sophocles were guilty of this Fault; among the 
Latins, Claudian aud Srativs; and among our own 
Countrymen, #hakeſpear and Lee. In theſe Authors 
the Affeckation of Greatneſs often hutts the Per- 
ſpicuity of the belle, as in many others the Endea- 
your after Perſpicuity prejudices its Greatneſs. 
ARIST OT EE has obferved, that the Idioma- 
tick stile may be avoided, and the Sublime formed, 
by che following Methods. Firft, by the Uſe of 
Metaphors: ſuch are thoſe in Mien. 


Imparadiſed in another: Arms, 
===> —— And in his Hand 4 Red 
Stood waving tipt with Fire; 
The grafhe Flags. nou calv d.. 
_ "Spangled with Eyes | 


In cheſe and innumerable other Use 
the Metsphets are very bold but juſt; 1 m 
bouever obſerve, that the Metaphors are not thick 
fawn in Milva, which always ſavours roo much 
Wit; that they never claſh with ene another, v 


a Ariftothe obſerves; turns a Sentence into * 
D INI aud that he l 
2 
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Recourſe to them where , the proper and natural 


1 Words will do as well. 


ANOTHER way of raiſing the Language, and 
giving it a Poetical Turn, is to make Uſe of the 
Idiom of other. Tongues. Virgil is full of the 
Greek Forins of Speech, which the Criticks call Helle- 
niſms, as Horace in his Odes abounds with them much 
more than Virgil. I need not mention the ſeveral 


Dialect; which Homer has made uſe of for this End. 


Milton in Conformit 10 with the Practice of the An- 
cient Poets, and with Ariſtetl“s Rule, has infuſed 
A great many Latiniſms as well as Greciſms, and 
ſometimes Hebraiſms, into the Language of his 
Poem; as towards the Beginning: of it, 


Nor 4% they not perceive the evil plight ; 
In which they were, or the fierce Pains not A 
Tiet to their Gen 'ral\s Voice they ſoon obe) d. 
-s, ſpall tempt with wandring Fees 

| The dark unbettom' d Infinite Abyſs, | 
Ad throvgh the palpable Obſcure find out 
Hi wncomth way, or ſpread his airy Flight 


-  Vpborn with Nr Ming 


over the vaſt A brut: 


—— C. beth aſcend 6 
co paid, er 3 B. 11. 


UNDER this Head may be reckoned the placing 
the Adjeſtive after the Subſtantive, the Tranſpoſiti- 


on of Words, the turning the AdjeRive- into a Sub- 


ſtantive, with ſeveral other Foreign Modes of 
Speech, which this Poet has naturalized to give his 
:Verſe the greater Sound, and throw it _ of 


Proſe. 


HE third Method 3 by e is 
what agrees with the Genius of the Greek, Language 
more than with that of any other Tongue, and is 


there- 


4nd 
* 
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therefore mote uſed by Numer than by any other 
Poet. I mean the lengthning of à Phraſe by the 
Addition of Words, which may either be inferted or 
omitted, as alſo by the extending or contracting of 
particular Words by the Inſertion or Omiſſion of 
certain Syllables. Men has put in practice this 
Method of raifing his Language, as far as the Na- 
ture of out Tongue will permit, as in the Paſſage a- 
bove-mentioned, Eremite, for what is Hermite, in 
common Diſcourſe. If you obſerve the Meaſute of 
his Verſe, he has with great Judgment ſuppreſſed a 
Syllable in ſereral Words, and ortned thoſe of two 
Syllables into one, by which Method, beſides the 
above-mentioned Advantage, he has given a grea- 
rex Variety to his Numbers. But this Practice is 
more pan icularly remarkable in the Names of Per- 
ſons and of Countries, as Betlxebub, Heſſebon, and 
in many other Particulars, wherein he has either 
chantzed the Name, or made uſe of that which is 
not the moſt commonly known, that he might the 
bettet depatt from the Language of the Vulgar. 

THE fame Reaſon recommended to him teveral 


old Words, which alſo makes his Poem appear the 


more venerable, and zives it a greater Ait of An- 


1 muſt likewiſe take notice, that there ate in 
Milton ſevetal Words of his own Coining, as cer- 
berean, miſcreated, hell- doom d, Embryon—Atoms, and 
many others. f the Reader is offended at this Li- 
berty in our Engliſh Poet, I would recommend him 
to a Diſcourſe in Plutarch, which ſhews us how fre- 
CT —_— uſe of the ſame Li- 

* 0 B: | | 

M1L T0 N by the above-mentioned Helps, and 
by the Choice of the noblet Words and Phraſes 
which our Tongue would afford him, has cartied 
our Language ro a greater height than any of the 
Engli Poets have ever 2 before" or after him, 
"T | and 
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and made the Sublimity of his Stile en 62006 
of his Sentiments, 


I have been the more particular i in theſe obſer- 


vations on Milton's Stile, becauſe it is chat part of 
him in which he appears the moſt ſingular. The 


Remarks I have here made upon the Practice of o- 


ther Poets, with my Obſervations out of Ariforles 
will perhaps alleviate the Prejudice which ſome have 
taken to his Poem upon this Account; tho' after 
all, 1 muſt confeſs, that 1 think his Stile, tho' ad- 
mirable in general, is in ſome places too much 
Kiffened and obſcured by the frequent Uſe of thoſe 
Methods, which Ariſtotle has preſcribed for the 
raiſing of it. 


THIS . of choſe -ſtreral Ways of 


Speech which Arxiſtotle calls foreign Language, and 


with which Milten has ſo very much enriched, and 
in ſome places darkned the Language of his Poem, 
was the more proper for his ufe, becauſe his Poem 
is written in Blank Verſe; Rhyme, without any other 


Aſſiſtance, throws the Language off from Profe, 


and very often makes an indifferent Phraſe paſs un- 
regarded; but where the Verſe is net built upon 
Rhymes, there .Pomp., of Sound, and Energy of 
Expreſſion, are indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſupport 
the Stile, and keep it from _—_ into the Flatneſs 
of Proſe. . 

TH OSE who have not a Taſte for this Eleva- 
tion of stile, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when 
he goes out of the common Forms of Expreſſion, 
would do well to ſee how Arifotle has treated an 
Ancient Author, called Euclid, for his inſipid Mirth 
upon this Oecaſion. Mr. Dryden uſed to call this 
ſort of Men his Proſe-Critickks. 

1 ſhould, under this Head of the Language, tons- 
der Milton's Numbers, in which he has made uſe of 
ſeveral Eliſions, that are not cuſtomary among - 


er Engliſh Poets, as may be patticulatly 3. 
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in his cutting off the Letter T, when it precedes a 
Vowel. This, and ſome other Innovations in the 
Meaſure of his Verſe, has varied his Numbers, in 
ſach a manner, as makes them incapable of ſatiat- 
ing the Ear and cloying the Reader, which the 
ſame uniform Meaſure would certainly have done, 
and which the perpetual Returns of Rhyme never fail 
to do in long Narrative Poems. I ſhall cloſe theſe Re- 
flections upon the Language of Paradiſe Loft, with 
obſerving that Milton has copied after Homer, rather 
than Virgil, in the length of his Periods, the Co- 
ptouſneſs of his Phraſes, and the running of his 
verſes i into one another. | #9" $420 
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—— Ub; plura nitent in carmine, non eg paucis 1 400 
Offendor maculis, quas aut Incuria fudit, 
Aut Humana parum cavit Natura Hor. 


Have now conſider'd Milton's Paradiſe Loft under 
thoſe four gieat Heads of the Fable, the Cha- 
raters, the Sentiments, and the Language; and 


have ſhewn that he excels, in general, under each of 


theſe Heads. I hope that 1 have made ſeveral Diſ- 
coveries which may appear new, even to thoſe who 
are verſed in Critical Learning, Were 1 indeed to 
chuſe my Readers, by whoſe 1 I would 
ſtand or fall, they ſhould not ſuch as are ac- 
quainted only with the French and Italian Criticks, 
but alſo with the Antient and Modern who have 

B 3 written 


23. Notes mpon abe Twelve Books 
written. in either of the learned Languages. Above 
, 1 would have them well verſed in the Greet and 
2 Poets, without which a Man very oſten fancies 
that he- underſtands 2 Critick, hen in reality he 
does Not comptehend his M : 

I T is in Criticiſm, as. in all other Sciences and 
speculations; one who brings. with him any impli- 
eit Notions and Obſervations which be has made 
in his reading of the Poets, will find his on Re- 
flections methodized and explained, and perhaps 
ſeveral little Hints that had paſſed in his Mind, 
petfeſted and improved in the Wotks of a good 
Critick ; whereas one who has not theſe previous 
Lights, is very often an utter Stranger to what he 
reads, and apt to put a wrong Interpretation upon 
it. 

No is it ſufficient, that a Man who fets up for 
a Judge in Criticiſm, mould have peruſed the Au- 
thors above-metitioned, utileſs he has alſoa clear 
and logical Head. Without this Talent he is per- 

and amidſt his own 
Blunders, miſtakes the Senſe of thoſe he would 
confute, or if he chances to think right, does not 
know how to convey his Thoughts to another with 
.Clearneſs and Perfpicuity. Ariſtotle, who was the 
beſt Critick, was alſo one of the beſt Logicians that 
ever appeared in the World. 

Mx. Lecks Eſſay on Human Underſtanding 4 
be thought a very. odd Bock for a Man to make. 
himſelf Maſter of, who would get a Reputation by 
Critical Writings 5 though at the ſame Time it is 
very certain, that an Author who has not learned 
the Art of diſtinguiming between Words and Things, 
and of ranging his Thoughts, and ſetting them in 
proper Lights, whatever Notons he may have, will. 
1oſe:himfelf in Confuſion and Obſcurity. 1 might. 
Further obſerve, thet there is not a Greek, or Latin 
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'Enitick who has not 'ſhewn; even in the Stile of his 
Criticiſms, that he wasa Maſter of all the Elegance 
and Delicacy of his Narive Tongue. [ 

: THE Truth of it is, thete is nothing more ab- 
ſurd than for's Man to ſet up for a Critick, withoye 
 a'good Inſight into all the Parts of Learning; where- 
as many of thoſe who have endeavoured to ſigna- 
lize themſel ves by Works of this Natare among our 
' Eng6/h Writers, are not only defeQive_in the above- 
mentioned Particulars, but plainly diſcover by the 
"Phraſes which they make uſe of, and by their con- 
[fuſed way of thinking, that they are not acquainted 
with the moſt+ common and ordinary Syſtems of 
Arts and Sciences. A few general Rules extracted 
out of the French Authors, with a cettain Cant of * - 
Words, has ſometimes ſet up an illiterate heavy | 
Writer Er e moſt judicious and formidable, Cl 
ON great Mark, by which you may ef 

a Ctitick who has neither Taſte nor Learning, is 

this, that he ſeldom ventures to praiſe any Paſſage 
in an Author which has not been before received aud 

3pplauded by the Publick, and that his Criciciſm 
turns wholly upon little Faults and Errors. This 
Fart of a Cririck is ſo very eaſy to fucceed in, that 
we find every ordinary Reader, upon the prSliſhing 
of a new Poem, has Wit and Ill- nature e h to 
turn ſeveral Paſſages of it into Ridicule, and very 
oſten in the right Place, This Mr. Dryden has ve- 
es, 2 be. © | - ak ' | 


© Errors, like Straws, upon the Surface flaws © 
He who woupt ſtarch for Pegrts muſt dive below. _ 


= 
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A true Critick ought to dwell rather upon Excel- 
lencies than Imperfe&ions, to diſcover the conceal- 
ed Beautics of à Writer, and communicue to the 
9 3 World 
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World ſuch Things as are worth, their Obſervation» 
The moſt exquiſite Words and fineſt Strokes of an 
Author are thoſe which very often appear the moſt 
doubtful and exceptionable, to a Man who wants a 
[Reliſh far polite Learning; and they are theſe, 
which a ſoure undiſtinguiſbing Critick generally at- 
tacks with the greateſt Violence. Tally obſerves, 
that it is very eaſy to brand or fix a Mark upon 
what he calls Verbum ardens, or, as it may be ten- 
dered into Engliſh, 4 glowing bold Expreſſion, and 
to turn it into Ridicule by a cold ili}-natured. Cri- 
ticiſm. A little Wit is equally capable of expoſing 
A Beauty, and of aggravating a Fault; and though 
ſuch a Treatment of an Author naturally | produces 
Indignation in the Mind of an underſtanding Rea- 
der, it has however its Effect among the Generality 
of thoſe whoſe Hands it falls into, the Rabble of 
Mankind being very apt to think that every thing 
which is laughed at with. any Mixture of Wit, is 
_ zidiculous in it ſellff a 5 
__ SUCH a Mirch as this, is always.unſcaſonable 
in à Critick, as it rather prejudices the Reader 
than convinces him, and is capable of making a 
Beauty, as well as a Blemiſh, the Subject af Derifion. 
A Mas, who cannot write with Wit on a proper 
- Subje&, is dull and ſtupid, but one who ſheus it in 
an improper Place, is as impertinent and abſurd. 
Beſides, a Man ho has the Gift of Ridicule, is apt 
to find Fault with any Thing that gives him an Op- 
portunity of exerting his beloved Talent, and very 
often cenſures a Paſſage, not becauſe there is any 
Fault in it, but becauſe he can be merry upon it. 
Such Kigds of Nleaſantry are very unfair and. diſ- 
ingenuous in Works of Criticiſm, _ in which the 
greateſt Maſters, both antient and modern, have 
always appeaxed with a ſerious and initruct ive Air. 
As intend in my next Paper to ſhew the Defedts 
in Milton's Paradiſe Left, I thought fit to, — 
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-theſe few Particulars, to the End that the Reader 


may know I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful 
Work, and that 1 ſhall juſt point at the Imperfe- 


ions, without endeavouring to enflame them with 


Kidicule, I muſt alſo obſerve with Longinus, that 
the Productions of a great Genius, with many Lapſes 
and lnadvertencies, are infinitely preferable to the 
Works of an inferior Kind of Author, which are 
ſcrupulouſly exact and conformable tou the: Knits 
of correct Writing. 

I mall conclude my Paper with a Story out of 
Bocealini, which ſufficiently ſhews us the Opinion that 
judicious Author entertained of the Sort of Criticks 
1 have been here mentioning. A famous Critick, 
fays he, having gathered together all the Faults: of 
an eminent Poet, made a Preſent of them to A- 
polls, who received them very graciouſly, and reſolved 


to make the Author à ſuitable Return for the 


Trouble he had been at in collecting them. In Or- 
der to this, he ſet before him à Sack of Wheat, as 
it had been juſt threſhed out of the Sheaf. He then 
bid him pick out the Chaff from among th: Corn, 
and lay it aſide by itſelf. The Critick applied him- 


ſelf to the Task with great Induſtty and Neaſure, 


and after having made the due Sepatatien; ua 
preſented by Apolie with the Chaff for his Pains. 
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Ari penſos — corpore nau ' Hor: 


F. TER what 1 haveſaid: in my laſt Saturday's 

Paper, I ſhall enter on the Subject of this without 
fanher Preface, and remark the ſeyeral DefeRs-which 
3 4 appear 
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appear in the Fable, the Characters, the Senti. 
ments andthe Language of Altan Paradiſe Loft; 
not doubting but the Reader will. pardon me; if 1 
Altedge at che ſame Time whatever may be ſaid for 
the Extenuation of ſuch Deſects. The firſt Imperfe- 
ion which 1 ſhall ebſcrve in the eg rn 
the Event of it is 


PY- 
- THE Fable of every Poem is according to avi | 


Katia s Diuiſion either Simple or Implex. It is. called 
Simple when there is no Change of Fortune in is, 
Inzplex when the Fortune of the chief Actot changes 
from Bad to Good, or from Good to Bad. The Im- 
plex Fable is thought the moſt perſect; 1 ſuppoſe, 
becauſe it is mare. proper to ſtit up the Paſſions of 
the Reader, and to ie hin with © gue Va- 
riety of accidents. 
TAI pe Fable e e ige 
In the firſt the chief After makes his War though 
= Jong Serien of Dangers and Difficulties, till he 
arrives at Honour and Pioſpetity, as we fee in the 
story of Wiſes, Is the ſecond, the chief 4 Gos in 
the oem falls from ſome eminent Pitch of Honour 
and. Proſperity; into Myfery and Diſgiace. Thus we 
ſee Adam and Eve ſinking from a State of Inno- 
cence and Happineſs, - inte | the „ Con- 
dition ef Sia; and Sn 171525 
THE moſt taking Tragedies among che An- 


tients were built on this teſt Sort of iy Fable, 
particufarly the Tragedy < merge procceds 
upon à Story, if we m. Ariſtotle, 2 


proper for Tragedy th: — invented by the 


Wir of Man. t have taken ſome Pains in 2 former 


Paper to ſhew, that this Kind ef Implen Fable, 
wherein the Event ia unhappy, is more apt 10 affect 
an Audience than that of the firſt Kind; notwith- 
Kanding many encellent Pieces among the Antients, 
as well as moſt of thoſe which have been written 
nn Years in our — 
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coat rary Plans. I muſt however own, that I think 
this Kind of Fable, which is the moſt perfect in Tra- 

, is not ſo proper for an Heroick Poem. 
" MILTON ſeems to have been fenſible of this 
Imperfe@tion in his Fable, and has therefore endea- 
youred to cure it by ſeveral Expedients; particular- 
ly by the Mortifieation which the great Adverſary 
of Mankind meets with upon his Return to the 
Aſſembly of Infernal Spirits, as it is deſcribed in's 
beautiful Paſſage of the tenth Book 3 and likewiſe 
by the Viſion, wherein Adam at the Cloſe of the 
Poem ſees his Off-ſpring triumphing over his great 
Enemy, and himfelf reftored to a happier re 
than that from which he fel}; b 
"THERE is another Objeclon again Miltor' s 
Fable, which is indeed almoſt the fame with the 
former, tho* placed in a different Light, "namely; 
That the Hero in the Paradiſe Loſt is unſuctefsful. 
and by no Means a Match for his Enemies. This 
gave Occafion to Mr. Dryden's Reflection, that the 
Devil was in reality Milton's Hero. I think 1 have 
obyiated this Objection in my fit Paper. The Pra- 
iſe Loft is an Epie, or a Narrative Poem, and he that 
looks for an Hero in it, ſearches for that "which 
Milton never intended; but if he will needs fix the 
Name of an Hero upon any Perſon in it, *tis cer- 
tainaly the Meſiah who is the Hero, both in the 
Principal Aion, and in the chief E pifodes. Pags- 
niſm could not furniſ out a real Action for à Fable 
greater than that of the 7iad or AÆneid, and there; 
fore an Heathen could not form a higher Notion of 
a Poem than one of that Kind which they call an 
Heroic, Whether Milton's is not of a ſublimer 
Nature I wilt not prefume to determine: It is ſaf- 
ficient, that 1 ſhew there is in the Paradiſe Loff all 
the Greatneſs of Plan, Regularity of Deſigh, and 
maſterly Beauties which we diſcover in — and 
til. 
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1 muſt in the next Place obſerve, that Milton has 
interwoven in the Texture of his Fable ſome: Far- 
ticulars which do not ſeem to have Probability enough 
for an Epic Poem, particularly in the Actions which 


he aſcribes to Sin and Death, and the Picture which 


he draws of the Limbo of Vanity, with other Paſſages 
in the ſecond Book. Sueh Allegories rather favour 


of the Spirit of Spenſer and Ariofto, than of Homer: 


Defence, 


and Virgil. 


I che Strufture of his Poem he has likewiſe ad · 
mitted of too many Digreſſions. It is finely obſer- 


ved by Ariſtotle, that the Author of an Heroic Poem 
ſhould ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but throw as much 
of his Work as he can into the Mouths of thoſe 
who are his principal Actors. Ariſtotle has given 
no Reaſon for this Precept; but I preſume it is be- 
cauſe the Mind of the Reader is mote awed and ele- 
vated when he heats uc or Achilles ſpeak, than 
when Virgil or Homer talk in their own Perſons. Be- 
ſides that aſſuming the Character of an eminent 
Man is apt to fire the Imagination, and raiſe the 
Ideas of the Author. Tally tells us, mentioning his 
Dialogue of old Age, in which Cato is the chief 
Speaker, that upon a Review of it he was agreeably 


impoſed upon, and fancied that it was Cato, and not 


he himſelf, who uttered his Thoughts on that 
Subject. 8 

I the Reader would be at the Pains to ſee how 
the Story of the I%d and AÆneid is delivered by 
thoſe Perſons who act in it, he will be ſurpriſed to 
£nd how little in either of theſe Poems proceeds 
from the Authors. Ailton has, in the general Diſ- 
poſirion of his Fable, very finely obſerved this great 
Rule; inſomuch, that there is ſcarce a third Part of 
it which comes from the Poet; the reſt is ſpoken 
either by Adam and Eve, ot by ſome Good or Evil 
Spirit who is engaged either in theix Deſtruction or 
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- FROM what has been here obſerved, it appeazs- 
that Digreſſions are by no Means to be allowed of 
in an Epic Poem, If the poet, even in the ordina - 
ty Courſe of his Narration, ſhould ſpeak as little as 
poſſible, he ſhould certainly never let his Narra · 
tion ſleep for the ſake of any Reflections of his 
own. . I have often obſerved, with a ſecret Admi- 
tation, that the longeſt Reflection in the e/Eneid 
is in · that -Paſſage of the Tenth Book, where Tur- 
nus is repreſented as dreſſing himſelf in the Spoils 
of Pallas, whom he had flajn: © Virgil here lets his 
Fable ſtand. ſtill for tHe Sake of the following Re- 
mark. How is the Mind of Man ignorant of Futurity, 
and unable to bear proſperous Fortune with Moderation d 
The Time will come when Turnus ſhall wiſh that he 
had left the Body of Pallas wntowched, and curſe the 
Day on which he - dreſſed himſelf in theſe Spoitk, As 
the great Event of the Æneid, and the Death of 
Turnus, whom: £ncas flew, becauſe: he ſaw kim 
adorned with» the Spoils of Pallas, turns upon this 
Incident, Virgil went out of his Way to make this 
Refleſtion upon it, without which: ſo ſmall a Cir- 
cumſtance might poſſibly have ſlipped out of his 
Reader's Memory. Lacan, who was an Injudicious 
poet, lets drop his Story very frequently for the 
sake of his unneceſſary Digreſſions, or his Diver- 
ticula, as. Scaliger calls them. If he gives us an Ac- 
count of the Prodigies which preceded the Civil 
War, he declaims upon the Occaſion, and ſhews- 
how much happier it would be for. Man, if he did 
not feel his evil Fortune before it comes to paſs,. 
and ſuffer not only by its real - Weight, but by the 
Apprehenſion of- it. Milton's Complaint for his 
Blind aeſa, his:Panegyzick on Marriage, his Refle-- 
ions on Adam and Eve's going naked, of the 
Angels eating, and ſeveral- other Paſſages in his 
Doem, are. liable to the ſame Exception, tho Lmaſt - 
n B 6. 08 
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confeſs: chete is ſo great a Beauty in theſe very Di- 
greſfions tlrat 1 —_—_ n 9 
Poem. 1. 
I have, en — of thei Chaves 
Gers of Mili ons Paradiſe — and declared my O · 
pinion, as to the — 
| duced in it. 119 nee enn ..AV9 
Ie lock into es nee 1 äh ink they are 
ſometimes deſective under the following Heads; 
Firſt, as thete are feveral of them too much point - 
ed, and ſome that degenerate even into Punns. Of 
this laſt Kind, I am aftaid is that in the Firſt 
_ . 1 


ſt 


1 eee. 
War'd by RON — 2 -— 72 . 
IJ 
i; ANOTHER Blemiſh that appears in ſome of 
his Thoughas, is his frequent Allufion to Heathen 
Fables; which are not certainly of a Piece with the 
Divine Subje&; of which he treats. 1 do not find 
Fault with theſe Allafions, where the Poer himſelf 
repreſents them as fabulous, - as he does in fome 
Faces, but where he mentious them as Traths and 
Matters of Fac. The Limits of my Paper will not 
give me Leave to be panicular in Inſtances of this 
Kind: The Reader will ealily rematk them in his 
_ Peraſal of rhe Men, 1079 enen s 
A Third Fault in his Sentimente, We eren 
tary Oftentation of Learning; which likewiſe occurs 
very frequently, Ir is certain, that both Homer and 
Vigil were Maſters of all the Learnitig- of  rheix 
Times, but it ſhews itſelf in their Word, after an 
indirect and concealed Manner. Auen ſeems am- 
bitious of letting us kun, by his Excurſions: on 
Fres · Will and Predeſt in ation, and his mauy Glances 
en Hiſtory, Aſtronomy, Geography and the like, 
24386 
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85 the Terms and Phrafes he ſometimes 
— that he ee 
Cirele of Ans and Sciences. 
IF, ia the laſt Bhace, ve conſider de — 
of this great Met, we muſt allow what l have hineed 
in a former Paper,” that it is often too much labour = 


ed, and fometimes obſcured by old Words, Tranf- 


poſitions, and Foreign Idioms. Senecas Objection 
to the Stile of a great Author, Niger jw 084610, n- 
hil in e placidum nihit lene, is what many Criticks 
make to hn As l cannot wholly refute it, ſo 1 
have alteady apologized for it in another Paper's 
to which I may further add, that Milton's Senti- 
ments and Ideas were ſo wonderfully ſublime, that 


it would have been impoſſible for him to have re- 


preſented them in their full Strength and Beauty, 
without having Recourſe to theſe Foteign Aff 
ſtances. Our Language ſunk under him, and was 
unequal to that 'Greatnefs of Soul, which furniſhed 
him with ſach glotious Conceptions. 

| A ſecond Fault in bis Language is, that he often 
affects a Kind of Jingle in his Wards, 12 the 
W inqcammpootieunt. 1 de 
N 
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I know there are Figures for this Kind of Speech, 
that ſome of the greateſt Antients have been guil- 
ty of it, and that Ariſtotle himſelf has given it a 
Place in his Rhetorick among the Beauties of that 
Art. But as it is in itſelf poor and tiifling, it is I 


think at preſent univerſally _——_ by all the Ma- 


ſters of polite woke. 
THE 
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THE laſt Fault which 1 ſhall take Notice of in 
Milton's Stile, is the frequent Uſe of what the Learn- 
ed call Technical Words, or Terms of Art. It is one 
of the great Beauties of Poetry, to make hard 
Things intelligible, and to deliver what is abſtruſe 
of it ſelf in ſuch eaſy Language as may be under- 
ſtood by ordinary Readers: Beſides, that the Know- 
ledge of a .Poet ſhould: rather ſeem born with him, 

or inſpired; than draun from Books and Syſtems. 
1 F have often wondered, how Mr. Dryden could 
tranflate a Paſſage out of Virgil, after the following 


©  Fack te the Larboard, and: f and off to Sea, 

— — Ces 1 err - — 
— Uſe of Lirboard in the fame Manner. 
When he is upon Building, he mentions. Doric 
Pillars, Pilafters, Cornice, Freeze, Architrave. When 
he talks of Heavenly Bodies, you meet with Ecli- 
ric, and Eccentrie, the Trepidation, . Stars dropping — 
be Zenith, Rays culminating from the | Equator. 
which might be added many Inſtances of the like 
Kind in ſeveral other Arts and Sciences. 

mall in my next Papers give an Account of the 
many particular Beauties in Milton, which. would 
have been too long to inſert under thoſe general 

Heads I have already treated of, and with which 1 
iatendito conclude this Fiece of Criticilm, = 
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Have ſeen in the Works of a modern Philoſo- 

pher, a Map of the Spots in the Sun. My laſt 
Paper of the Faults and Blemiſhes in Milton's Pe- 
radiſe Loft, may be conſidered as a Piece of the 
ſame Nature. To purſue the Alluſion: As it is ob. 
ſerved, that among the bright Parts of the lumi- 
nous Body above-mentioned, there are ſome which 
glow more intenſely, and dart a ſtronger Light 
than others; ſo, notwithſtanding 1 have already 
fhewn Nilion's Poem to be very beautiful in general, 
1 ſhall. now proceed to take Notice of ſuch Beauties 
1s appear to me more exquiſite than the reſt, Mil- 
tos has propoſed. the Sbje@ of his Pocm in bs 
following Verſes. | 


Of Mans firſt diſobedience, and the fraid | 

Of that forbidden tree whoſe mortal tafte | 
Brought Death into the world and all aur wer,, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater Man | 

| Reffore us, and regain the bliſsful Seat, 
Sing Heav*nly Muſe == -- 


THESE Lines are perhaps as plain, fimple and 
unadorned as any of the whole Poem, in which 
Particular the Author has conform' d himſelf ro the 

Example of Homer, and the Precept of Horace. 
HIS Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
Meaſure upon the Creation of the Would, is very 
proper- 
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— made to the Muſe who inſpired Moſes in 


Books from whence our Author drew his 
bje&, and to the Holy Spirit who is therein re- 
preſented as aperating after a particular Manger in 
the fixſt Froduion of Nature. This whole Exor- 
dium riſes very happily into. noble Language and 
Sentiment, as I think the Tranſition to the Fable 
is exquifitely beaurifut and natural. 

THE Nine-days Aſtoniſhmenr, in which the: An- 
gels lay entranced after their dreadful Overthrow 
Fall from Heaven, before they could recover 
either the Uſe of Thought or Speech, is 
Vis Hefiod, © noble Circumtance, and very finply 
imagined. The Diviſiow of Hell into 
$eas of Fire; and into firm Ground impregrated 
with the ſame furious Element, with that partieu- 
lar Cireumſtance of the Excluſion of Hops from 
thoſe infernal Regions, are ane of the n 
and fruit ful Invention, 
- THE Thoughts in the firſt and | 
- ink of Satan, who is one of the principal Acores in 
- this Poem, arc wonderfully proper ro give us à full 
Idea of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Obfti- 
nacy, Deſpair and Impenitence, aze all of 
artfully interwoven, In ſhort, his firſt Speech is 1 
Complication of all thoſe Paſſions which diſcover 
themſelves ſeparately in ſeveral other of his 
Speeches in the Poem. The whole Part of this 
great Enemy of Mankind is filled with ſuch luci- 
dents as are very apt to raiſe and terrify the Reader's 
Imagination. Of this Nature, in the Book now be- 
fore us, is his being the firſt that awakens out of 
Trance, with his Poſture on the burning 
Lake, his rifing = od and od r r 
His Shield and pens,” | 


"Thus Satan talking to bis — an; 0 
Mi head lit dee the wave, and £303 


That 


. 


| Hew# n Norwegian Hat te be the Maſ# m 
of ſame great Animival, were bus 41 
He ua with te ſupport wneaſy S 


eee 


9: has ey e and e in te e e 
3 | 


- "Stood like 4 Tower, KC. 
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—_ Thatsſparkiing"blated,' his other pares beſide = 
: Cherry e, ep et * 1 1 


Lay floating many u rood - 

Fort hibah upright be nears from off the pool 

His mighty Stature; on each hand the flames © 
Driv'n backward ſlope their pointing Spires, end ra 
In Billows leave i th midſt a" hovrid valr. 
Then with expanded" Wings he vers his flight 
Aloft, intumben on "the duh Air 

That fel unuſual weight == = =" 

His pondrowus Shield, 

Ethereal temper, maſſie, large ant round, 
Pehind him caſt; the bread C ireumference 
Hung on his "Showldeys like the Moon, whoſh "m 
Turo Optich, Glaſs the Tuſcan. Ari. view" 
At Ev ning from the"top Felole, vo 1 
Or in Valdaine ts deſory new Lands, 

Rivers or Mountains ow hey. ſpotty Globe. 

His Spear to equal which the ralleft pine 


Over the burning May — == =» — 


— tows that 2! the bolton deep 
of NID] — 


8B ft 1 * 24 254 


. 
4 


. 
worked up to a greater SubMimity, than that where- 
in dis — is deſeribed in thoſe ee lebrated Lines: 


— <= Hey een the rofl” 


oy 


His 
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H1S Sentiments are every way anſwerable to his 
Chatacter, and ſuitable to a created Being of the 
moſt exalted and moſt. deprayed Nature. Such is 
that in whick he re W of 
D | | 


-- -- -- Hail Horrors, bait SE 

Infernal World, and thos profoundef But 

Receive thy new. Poſſeſſor, ane who brings . 
A Mind not to be changed by place or time. 


And afterwards, - 
— =- == = Here at leeft ; 
We ſhall be free; th* Almighty hath not. built | 
Here. for his envy, will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign ſecure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, tho in Hell: 
Better to reign in wy Show. wn im Heaven. 


£ 


A MIDST thoſe Implntics mbick hie Locked 

Spirit utters in other Places of the Poem, the Au- 
thor has taken Cate to introduce none that is- not 
big with Abſurdity, and incapable of ſhocking a Re- 
ligious Reader; his Words, as the Poet deſcribes 
them, beating only a Senblance of Werth, nat Sub- 
Hance; He is likewiſe with, great Art deſeribed as 
owning his Adverſary to be Almighty. Whatever 
perverſe Interpetation he puts on the Juſtice, Mer- 
cy, and other Attributes of the Supreme- Being, he 
frequently confeſſes his Omnipotence, - that being 
the perfection he was forced to allow him, and the 
only Conſideration which could bs wh his * 
under the Shame of his Defeat. 
NOA muſt I here omit that beautiful Cine 
ſtance of his burſting out in Tears, upon his Sur- 
vey of thoſe innumerable Spirits whom he had in- 
volved in the fame Guilt ang Ruia with kimſcl£ 


—— — He 


_ 4. 


„% „ © = Wd. a4 


* T . 
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He now prepared | 
Te ſpeak; whereat their doubled Ranks they lend 
From Wing to Wing and balf encloſe him round 
With all his. Peers: , Attention held them mute. 

Thrice he afſay* d, and thrice in ſpite of Scorn 
Tears, ſuch, as Angels weep, burſt forth += -= =» 


H E Catalogue of Evil Spirits has Abundance 
of Learning in it, and a very. agreeable Turn of 
Poetry, which riſes in a great meaſure from its de- 
ſeribing the Places where they were worſhipped, by 
thoſe beautiful Marks of Rivers, ſo frequent among 
the Antient Poets. The Author had - doubtleſs in 
this Place Homer's Catalogue of Ships, and VirgiPs 
Lift of Warriors in his view. The Characters of 
Moloch and Belial prepare the Reader's Mind far 
their reſpective Speeches and Behaviour in the ſe- 
cond and ſixtk Book. The. Account of Thammux 


is finely Romantick, and ſuitable to what we read 


among the Antients of the Worſhip which was paid 
te that Idol, | | | | 


- Thammuz came next behind, _ # : 
Whoſe annual Wound in Lebanon allwr'd_ , Eh 
The Syrian Damſels to lament. his fate. 
In am rous Ditties all 4 Summer's days... \_ 

| While ſmooth, Adonis from, bis native Rock, a 7 


Ran purple to the Sea, ſuppo d with Blood 


Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the Love-tale, 

Infected Sion's Daughters with lizg Heat,” 
_ Whoſe wanton Paſſions in the ſacred Porch 
Ezekiel ſaw, when by the Vifton led 

His Eye ſurver'd the dark ldelatries,. - \ 1, 1 
0 alienated. Judah. — — 5 3. £1964 


4 + 


The Reader will pardon me if. 1 inſert ua Note 


a on this beautiful Paſſage, the Account given us 


by the late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this Anti- 
1 : ent 


£ 


* 
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ent Piece of Worſhip, and probably the firſt Oc. itt 
eaſion of ſuch a Superſtition. © We came to a fait Ra 
large River---- doubtleſs the Antient Rivet Adonis, m. 
* ſo famous for the Idolatrous Rites tmꝰd here 
in Lamentation of Advnis. We had the Fortune 
to ſee what may be ſuppoſed to be the Occaſion 
of that, Opinion which Lucian relates, concerning 
* this River, viz. That this Stream, at certain Sea - 
* ſons of the Tear, eſpecially about the Feaſf of 4 
I Aenis, is of a bloody Colour; which the Heathens 
jooked upon as proceeding from a kind of Sym- 
pathy in he River for the Death of Adonis, who 
was killed by à wild Boar in the Mountains, out 
of which this Stream riſes. Something like this 
_ © we faw actually come to paſs; for the Water was 
+ ſtain'd to'a ſurpriſing redneſs; and, as we obſery'd 
Fin Trayelling, had loud the Sea a great way 
into a — Hue, ocesſton'd deubtleſs by a fort 
* of Minipm, or ze4"Eaith, waſhed into the River 
© by the violence of the Rain, and not by any ftain 
* from Adonis's Blood. A 
T H E Paſfage in the Catalogue, explaining the 
manner how Spirits transform themſelves by Con - 
traction, or Enlargement of their Dimenſions, is 
introduced with great Judgment, to make way for 
ſeveral ſurprifing "Accidents in the Sequel of the 
Form. There follgws one, dt the very End of the 
Firſt Book, which is what the French Ciiticks call 
Mar velſbus, but at the fame Time probable by reaſon 
of the Paſſage laſt mentioned. As ſoon as the In- 
fernal Palace is finiſhed, we are told the Multitude 
and Rabble of Spirits immediately ſhrunk them- 
ſelves into a ſmall Compaſs, that there might be 
Room for ſzch a numbetlefs Afﬀembly-in this ca- 
. Hall, But it is the Poet's Refinement upon 
is Thought, "which I meſt admire, and which is 
Aude very noble in its felf. For he tells us, that 
votuickftauding the vulgar, among the fallen Spi- 


rits, 
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rits, contraſted their Forms, thoſe of the firt 


Rank and Digaity ſtill preſerved their natural Di- 


menſions. 


Thus incexpereal Spirits to ſinalle Form- 
Readuc'd i heir Shapes immenſe, and were at _— 
Though without Number ſtill amidſt the Halli 
Of that infernal Court. But far within, 

And -1# their Su Oimenfions hike — 


The Great Serapbick. Lords and Cherubim, 
In cloſe receſs and ſecret conclave ſate, » 


A thouſand Demy-Geds on une. N 
Frequent and ee | * 


THE chixaticr ee e the „ Dad 
tion of the Pandemenivm, are full of Beauties. 


THERE are ſeveral other Strokes in the Firſt 
Book wonderfully poetical, and Inſtances of that 
Sublime Genius ſo | 
is the Deſcription of 4 | 
Infernal Standard, which h unfurls; as alſo of that 
ghaſtly Light, by which the Fiends oppeas to one 
another in their Place of Tornentss. 

a | 

The Seat of Deſolation, wail of Light, * 

Save what the glimm ring of theſe livid Flames + 

Caſts pale and dreadful------ 


THE Shout of the whole Hoſt of fallen Angels 
when dran up in Bane Array: 


— 


| * JAIHT 

Res # Umverſal He wp ſont 83 nt; TOA 
A Shomt that tore HelPs Concave, and' x 64h 
Frigbtad the Reign of Chaos and oid Night, 


THE: pain which the Leader makes of ki 


* «& - - 

© 4+ 54 g-Y' - — 
H 
- 


- 
> 
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8 
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Fe thro" the armed files 
ia" his experienc'd Eye, and New wha 
The whole Battalion views, their order duc, 
Their Viſager and Stature as of Gods, | 
Their number laſt he ſums, and new his Heart 


Diſtends with Pride, and hard ning in hes = Oo 
n * 


THE Hag of Li „which ones the 
drawing of their Swords . * 


”Y 


He ſpake: and te confirm his Words outflew 
Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
Of. mighty Cherubim; the ſudden Blazs . 

"Far * — illamin'd — 2 


* 


"TH * aden rroduction of the re 


Dre. out of the Earth a Fabrick huge 
Roſe like an Exhdlation, with the Sound 
Of talcer Symphonies and Voices ſweet. 


THE artificial Ulutninations made in it, 


»<=-- From the arched Ref | 

Pendent by ſubtle Magick, many a Row 

Of Starry Lamps and blazing Creſcets, fell © 

With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded Light | i 
1 Us from n Sh += | * 


THERE are alſo a OY similies nd Al 
luſions in the firſt Book of Paradiſe Loft, And 
here I muſt obſerve, that when Milton alludes either 
to Things'or Perſons, he never quits his Simile till 
it riſes ro ſome very great Idea, which is often fo- 
reign to the Occaſion that gave Birth to it. The 
Neſemblance does not, perhaps, laſt above à Line 
or two, but the Poet runs on with the Hint, _— 

D as 
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kus raiſed out of it re n or Senti - 
ment, proper to inflame the Mind of the Reader, 
and to give it that ſublime Kind of Entertainment, 
which is ſuitable to the Nature of an Heroic Po- 
em. Thoſe, who are acquainted with Homer's and 
VirgiPs Way of Writing, cannot but be pleaſed with 
this Kind of Strufture in Milton's Similitudes. I um 
the more particular on this Head, becauſe ignorant 
Readers, who have formed their Taſte upon the 
=y Similies, and little Turns of Wit, which are 
o much in Vogue among modern Poets, cannot 
reliſh theſe Beauties which are of a much higher 
Nature, and are therefore apt to cenſure Milton's 
Compariſons, in which they do not ſee any ſurpri- 
ſing Points of Likene(s;” Monſieur Perrault was 4 
Man of this vitiated Rel im, and for that very Rea- 
ſon has endeavoured to turn into Ridicule ſeveral of 
Homer's Similitudes, which he calls Comparaiſons 4 
longue quaue, Long-tail d Compariſons. - 1 ſhall con- 
clude this Paper on the Firſt Book of Milton with 
the Anſwer which Monſieur Boilcaw makes to Per- 
rault on this Occaſion ; * Compariſons, ſays'hz, in 
Odes and Epic Poems are not introduced only to 
illuſtrate and embelliſh the Diſcourſe, but to a+ 
* muſe and relax the Mind of the Reader, by fre» 
© quantly diſengaging him from too painful an Ar- 
* tention to the principal Subject, and by leading 
im into other agreeable Images. Homer, ſays he, 
* excelled in this Particular, whoſe Compariſons a» 
bound with ſuch Images of Nature as are proper 
© to relieve and * his Subjects. He conti- 
© nually inſt tucts the Reader, and makes him take 
notice, even in Objects which are every Day be- 
< fore our Eyes, of ſuch Circumſtances as we ſhould 
not otherwiſe have obſeryed. To this he adds, as 4 
© Maxim univerſally acknowledged, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary in Poetry for the Points of the Compati- 
a ' fon to > correſpond with one another exactly, but 


that 
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that a general Reſemblance is ſafficient, and that 
© too much Nicety in chis Particular ſavours of the 
© Rhetorician and Epigrammatiſt. | 

"IN. ſhorty if we look. into the Conduct of Homer, 
Virgi/ and Milton, as the great Fable is the Soul of 
each Poem, ſo to give their Works an agreeable 
Variety, their Epiſodes are ſo many. ſhort Fables, 
| bs Similes ſo many ſhort Epiſodes ; to which 
you. may add, if you pleaſe, that their M 
are ſo many ſhort Similes. If the Reader conſiders 
the Compatiſons in the firſt Book of Milton, of the 
Sun in an Eclipſe, of the fleeping Leviathan, of the 
Bees ſwarming about their Hive, of the fairy Dance, 
in the View wherein 1 have here placed them, he 
will eaſily diſcover the great Beauties that are in 


each of thoſe Paſſages, 


. / _ 


| % So Fx 7 ö 
"SPECTATOR, No 309 


Ac _ 


————— — 
Di, quibus imperium of animarum, umbraque flemes, 
Er Chaos, et Phlegethen, loca nocte filentia late; 
Sit mihi fas andita loqui ! fit numine veſtro 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine merſas, Vieg, 


18 before obſerved in general, that the Per- 
ſons whom Milton introduces into his Poem al- 
* ways Uifcover ſuch Sentiments and Behaviour, as are 
in a peculiar Manner conformable to their reſpe&ive 
Characters. Every Circumſtance in their Speeches 
and Actions, is with great Juſtneſs and Delicacy a- 
dapted to the Perſons who ſpeak and at. As the 
Poet very much excels in this Conſiſtency of his 
Characters, 1 ſhall beg Leave to eonfider ſeveral 
4 be a Paſſages 


1 
* 


. 
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thee E Paſſages of the Second Book in this Light. That 
the Þ ſuperior Greatneſs, and Mock-Majeſty, which is a- 
ſcribed to the Prince of the fallen Angels, is admi · 
mer, |} rably preſerved in the Beginning of this Book. His 
1 of opening and cloſing the Debate; his taking on him- 
able ſelf that great Enterprize at the Thought of which 
les, the whole infernal Aſſembly trembled ; his encoun- 

ich ning the hideous Phantom who guarded the Gates 

LOTS 

ders 

the 

the 

nce, 


of Hell, and appeared to him in all his Terrors; 
are Inſtances of that proud and daring Mind which 
could not. brook, Submiſſion even to Omnipotence, 


SATAN was now at Hand, and from his Seas / 
The Monſter moving enward came as faſt / 
With horrid Strides, Hell trembled as he trade, 564; 
TH undaunted Fiend what this might be admir l, 
Admir d, not fear d 2 | | 


THE ſame Beldneſs and Intrepidity. of Bchavi- 
our diſcovers it ſelf in the ſeveral Adventures, which 
he meets with during his Paſſage through the Re- 
gions of unformed Matter, and particularly in his - a 
Addreſs to thoſe tremendous Powers who are de- 4B 
3 ſcribed as pteſiding over it. * 4 
—_— THE Part of Moloch is likewiſe in all its Circum- 
ſtances full of that Fire and Fury, which diſtinguiſh | 
* this Spirit from the reſt of the fallen Angels. He 
is deſcribed in the firſt Book as beſmeared with the 
2 Blood of humane Sacrifices, and delighted with the 
8. Tears of Parents and the Cries of Children. In the 
* ſecond Book he is marked out as the fierceſt Spi- 
4 tit that fought in Heaven; and if we conſidet the 
£ Figure which he makes in the fixth Book, where 
the Bartel of the Angels is deſcribed, we find it 


tive : | 

2 OT IE 
y a . „ 

o — the might of Gabriel fought; 


And with fierce Enſigns piere'd the deep array * © 
eral £ c 008 
ges | 
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f Molec,” furiess King, 'who bim dr dl, 
Ada bi, chariet wheels to drag bum bound 
Tbneaten d, nor from the holy one of Heaven 
Refrain d his Tengue blafphemons 3 lut anon 
Deum vioven to the 1wafte, with ſbatter d arms 
And wncouth pain fled — | 


LT may 'bewonh- white 20 ohferre, that Milton 


\bas-xepreſented this violent impetuous 'Spizit,-who 


ws hurried on hy :fuch -precipitate Paſſions, as the 
frfi that riſes in that A ſſenibly, to give his Opini- 
on upon their. preſent Poſture of Affairs. _Accor- 
dingly he declares himſelf abruptly for War, 74 
appears incenſed at his Companions, for loſir 


much Time as even to deliberate upon it. * 


Sentiments are ram, audacious and deſperate, Such 
is that of arming themſelves with their Tortures, 


and turning their Puniſhments-upen;him who infli- 


Me, let ut rubber chuſe, 


Ad uith Hell-flames and funy, all at nge 

Oer Heav' ns high teur te force reſiiaſ Ways 
Jarning aur Tortures into horrid Arm: | 
. dlgainſt the Tort\rer; when to meet the Naiſe 
f lui almiguy Engine be fhall hear 


| _ -, | Infernal Thunder, and>for Lightning ſee 


Slack fire and horvor - ſhot with equa! Rate 
Among bis Angels; and his Throne it ſelf 

_ Mixt with Tartarean Suinbur, and: ftrange Fire, 
His e invented Torments =—==== 


unis preferring Annihilation AL" NIE "M 
. is alſo highly ſuitable to his Character; as the 


. Comfort he draws from their diſturbing the Peace 


-of Heaven, that if it be not Victory it is Revenge, 


is a Sentiment truly diabolical, and becoming the 
| r \Sgirit. 


BEL 
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BELI.AL is deſcribed, in the firſt Bock, as the 
idol of the lewd and luxurious. He is in the ſe- 
cond Book, purſuant to that Deſctiption, charaQte- 
riſed.as timorous and ſlothful; and if we look in- 
to the ſixth. Book, we find him celebrated in the 
Battel of Angels for Nothing but that Scoffin 
speech which he makes to Satan, on their ſuppo 
ſed Advantage over the Enemy. As his Appearance 
is uniform, and of a piece in theſe three ſeveral 
Views, we find his Sentiments in the infernal Af- 
ſembly every Way conformable to his Character. 
Such ate his Apprehenſions of a ſecond Battel, his 
Horrot of Annihilation, his preferring to be miſe- 
rable rather than not to be, 1 need not obſerve, that 
the Contraſt of Thought in this Speech, and that 
—— precedes it, gives an agreeable Variety to the 
MAMMON®s character is fo fully drawn in 
the firſt Book, that the Poet adds Nothing to it in 
the Second, We were before told, that he was the 
firſt who taught Mankind to ranſack the Earth for 
Gold and Silver, and that he was the Architect of 
Pandemonium, or the infeznal Palace, where the evil 
Spirits were to meet in Council. His Speech in this 
Book is every where ſuitable to ſo depraved a Cha- 
rater, How proper is that Reflection, of their be- 
ing unable to taſte the Happineſs' of Heaven were 


they actually there, in the Mouth of one, who while 


he was in Heaven is ſaid to have had his Mind 
dazled with the outward Pomps and Glories of the 
Place, and to have been more intent on the Riches 
of the Pavement, than on the beatifick Viſion. 1 
ſhall alſo leave the Reader to judge how agreeable 
the following Sentiments are to the ſame Chara- 
er. | 1 22 . L | Fas * 


his deep World 
Of Darkneſs do we dread? How oft amidft 
| C2 Thick 


\ 
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Thick, Clewd and dark doth Heav'ns all-ruling Site 


Chuſe to reſide, bis Glory unobſcured, 

And with the Majeſty of Darkneſs round 

Covers his Throne; from whence deep Thunder: rear 

_ _ Muſtring their Rage, and Hearn reſembles Hell ? 

A. he our Darkneſs, cannot we his Light 

Imitate when we pleaſe ? This Deſart Soil 
Wants not her hidden Luſtre, Gems and Gold; 
Nor want we Sill or Art, from whence to raiſe 
:Magnificence, and what can Hearn ſhew more? 


BEELZEBVB, who is reckon'd the ſecond in 
Dignity that fell, and is in the firſt Book, the ſe- 
.cond that awakens out of the Trance, and confers 

. with Sata» upon the Situation of their Affairs, 
maintains his Rank in the Book now before us, 
There is a wonderful Majeſty deſcribed in his ri 
up to ſpeak. He acts as a Kind of Moderator be- 
rween the two oppoſits Parties, and propoſes a third 
-Undertaking, which the whole Aſſembly gives into. 
The Motion he makes of detaching one of their 
Body in Search of a new ry putt. ws ounded upon 
a Project deviſed by Satan, and rily propoſed 
by him in the following Lines of the ficſt Book. 


Space may. produce new. Worlds, whereof ſo 4 
There went 4 Fame in Hearn, that he e er long 
1 1 Intended to create, and therein plant 
Will | A Generation, whom his choice regard 
1 Should fa vaur equal to the Sons of Hevn: 
Thither, i but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our firſt Eraptian, thither or glſtwhere : 
For this infernal. Pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial Spirits in bondage ner 1h* Abyſs 
Long under Darigeſi cover. But-theſe Thoughts 
Fall Counſel muſt mature : ==———= 


IT is on this Tust that lud grounds vi 


>= What 


ce = Tx &s mp» T 7 S W. = * R co 
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Hat if we find © a 
Some eaſier Enterprize ? There is a Place ' 
(If ancient and prophetic Fame in Heavn 
Err not) another World, the happy Seat 
Of ſome new Race call d Ma x, about this Time 
Toe be created liky to us, though leſs - 


In Power and Excellence, but favour'd more © 


Of him who rules above; ſo was his Will 
Pronound d among the Gods, and by an Oath, F 
That ſhook Heav"ns whole Circumference, confirm'd. 


THE Reader may obſerve how juſt it was, not to 
omit. in the firſt Book the Project upon which the 


— Poem turns: As alſo that the Prince of the 


n Angels was the only proper Perſon to give 
i Ain and that he next to him in Dignity WAS 


the fitteſt co ſecond and ſupport it. 


THERE is beſides, I think, ſomething wonder- 


fully beautiful, and very apt to affect the Reader's 


Imagination, in this antient Prophecy or Report 


in Heaven, concerning the Creation of Man. No- 


thing could ſhew more the Dignity of the S peries, 


than this Tradition which ran of them before their 


Exiſtence. They ate repreſented to have been the 
Talk of Heaven, before they were created. Virgil, 
in compliment to the Roman Commonwealth, makes 
the Heroes of it appear in their State of Pre-exi- 
ſtence; but Milton—does a far greater Honour to 
Mankind in general, as he gives us a Glimpſe of 
them even before they are in Being. 

THE riſing of this great Aſſembly is deicri- 
bed in a very ſublime and poetical Manner. | 


| Their "riſing all at once was: 27 the ſound 
Of Thunder bear: remote. = */1 = $; 


THE Diverſions of the fallen-Angets, with the 
particular Account of their Place of Habitation, are 
C3 deſcri- 
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Keated, the piincipab Fable. 
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deſcribed with great Pregnancy of Thought, and Co- 
piouſneſs of Invention. The Diveiſions are every 


way ſuitable to Beings who had Nothing left them 
but Strength and Knowledge miſapplied. Such are 
their Contentions at the Race, and in Feats of 
Arms, with their Entenaipment in the following 


Others with vaſt Typhæan Rage more fell 
Nend wp both Rocks and Hills, and ride the Air 
in Whirlwind; Hell ſearce holds the wild wproar. 


TH EII Muſick is employed in celebrating their 
own criminal Exploits, and their Difconrſe in ſound- 
ing the unfathomable- Depths of Fate, Free-will, 
and Pore - knowledge 

THE ſeveral —— in the Deſcription of 
Hel are finely irhagined; as the foar Rivers which 
diſgorge themſelves into the Sea of Fire; the Ex- 
treams of Cold and Heat, and the River of Obli- 
vien. The monſtrous Animals prodaced in that 
infernal World ane repreſented by a ſingle Line, 
which gives us a more horrid Idea of them, than a 
much longer Deſctiption would 1 done. ; 


| - — * Marne breeds, 
Perverſe, all monftrons, alf ppodigions Things, 
«Abominable, inmterable, and worſe 
Than Fables yet have feign's, or fear duties 
 Gorgons, and Hyard's, and chumora's dire. 


T HIS Epiſcde of the fallen Spirits, and their 


Place of Habitation, comes in very happily to un- 


bend the Mind of the Reader from its Attention 
to the Debate. An ordinary Peet would indeed have 
ſpun out ſo many Circumſtances to a great Length, 
and by that Means have weakned, inftead of illu- 
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THE Flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is 
finely imaged. 
1 have already declared. my Opinion of the Alle- 
gory concerning Sin and Death, which is however a 
very fimſhed Piece in its Kind, when it is not con- 


ſidered as a Pan of an Epic Ppem. The Genealo» 


gy of the ſeveral Peꝛſons is contrived with great De- 

licacy. Sin is the Daughter of Satan, and Death the 
Offspring of Sin. The inceſtuous Mixture between. 

Sin and Death produces thoſe Monſters: and Hell- 

hounds which from Time to Time eater intotheir 
Mother, and tear the Bowels of her who gave them 
Birth. Theſe ate the Terrors of an evil Conſcience, 
and the proper Fruits of Sin, which naturally riſe 

from the Apprehenſions of Death. This laſt beau- 
tiful Moral is, 1 think, clearly intimated in the 
Speech of Sin, where n * 
ful Iſſue, the adds, 


Before mine Eyes in Oppoſition ſits, Wo 
Grim Death thy Son and Foe who ſets them on. 
And me his Parent would. full ſoen devour © 
For want of other Prey, but that he knows 

His End with mine %,. 


1 need not mention to the Reader the beautiful 
Circunmſt ance in the laſt Part of this Quotation. He 
will likewiſe obſerve how naturally the three Per- 
ſons concerned in this Allegory are tempted by 
one common Intereſt to enter into a Confederacy 
together, and how properly Sin is made the Por» 
treſs of Hell, and the only Being that. 22 Gpan 
the Gates to that World of Tortures. | 

THE deſcriptive Part of this Allegory is likewiſe 
very ſtrong, and full of ſublime Ideas. The Figure 
of Death, the Regal Crown upon his Head, his 
Menace of Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the 
Outcry at his Birth, ate Circumſtances too noble 

C4 to 
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— 


be paſt over in Silence, and extreamly ſuitable 


| = this King of Terrors. I need not Mention the 


Juſtneſs of Thought which is obferved in the Ge- 
aeration” of theſe ſeyeral Symbolical Perſons, that 
Sin was produced upon the firſt Revolt of Saran, 
that Death appeared ſoon after he was caſt into 
Hell, and that the Terrors of Conſcience were con- 
ceived-at the Gate of this Place of Torments. The 


Deſcription of the Gates is very poetical, as the o- 


dN of them is full of Milton's — 


A=. 0 4 ſudden open A 

Mitb impetuous recoil and jarring ſound 

Th" infernal' Doors, and on their Hinges grate 

© Harſh" Thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook, 

of Exebus. She open u, but to ſhut | 
- ExcelPd her Power; the Gates wide open ford, 
That with extended Wings a banner d Hoſt | 
Under ſpread Enfigns marching might paſs through 


ky Horſe and 'Chariots- rank*d-in looſe array; 


Co wide they flood; and like 4 Furnace Mouth 
Caſt forth redounding' Smoak, and ruddy Flame. 


IN Satan's voyage through the Chaos there are 
ſeveral imaginary Perſons deſcribed, as reſiding in 
that immenſe Waſte' of Matter. This may perhaps 


be conformable to the Taſte of thoſe Criticks who 


are pleaſed with Nothing in a Poet which has not 
Life and Manners, aſcribed to it; but for my own 
Part, 1 wm pleaſed moſt with 'thoſe Paſſages in this 
Deſcription which carry in them a greater Meaſure 
of Probability, and are ſuch as might poſſibly have 
happened. Of this Kind is his firſt Mounting in 
the Smoak; that riſes from the infernal Pit, his fal- 
ling into a Cloud of Nitre, and the like combu- 
ſtible Materials, that by their Exploſion ſtill hut- 
ried him forward in his Voyage; his ſpringing up- 
ward like a Pyramid of Fire, with his laborious 
oh _ Paſſage 


* 
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ible Paſſage through that Confuſion of Elements, which 
the the Poet calls i ; ; i g R | 


> | 
— The Womb of Nature and perhaps her Grave. 

2 THE Glimmering Light which ſhot into the 
on- Chaos from the utmoſt Verge of the Creation, with 
he the diſtant Diſcoyery of the Earth that hung cloſe 
o. by the Moon, are wonderfully beautiful and poe- 


tical. 
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Nec deu: interfie, niſi dignus vindice nadus 
Inciderit-— Hor. 


H ORACE adviſes 2 Poet to conſider thorough- 
1 ly the Nature and Force of his Genius. Mil- 
ton ſeems to have known, perfectly well wherein 
his Strength lay, and has therefore choſen a Sub- 
je& entirely conformable to thoſe Talents, of which - , 
he was Maſter, As his Genius was wonderfully tur- 
ned to the Sublime, his Subject is the nobleſt that 
could have entered into the Thoughts of Man. E- 
very Thing that is truly great and aſtoniſhing, 
has a Place in it. The whole Syſteme of the in- 
tellectual World; the Chaos, and the Creation; Hea- 
ren, Earth and Hell; enter into the Conſtitution 
of his poem i 
HAVING in the Firſt and Second Book repre-- 
ſented the Infernal World with all its Horrours, the 
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Thread of his Fable naturally leads him into the : 
oppolite Regions of Bliſs and Glory, | 
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IF Alton's Majeſty forſakes him any where, it 
is in thoſe Parts of his Poem, whete the Diviac 


' Perſons are introduced as Speakers. One may, 1 


think, obſerve that the Author proceeds with a Kind 


of Fear and  Trembling, whilſt he deſcribes the 


Sentiments of the Almighty. He dares not give 
his Imagination ics full Play, but chuſes to confine 
himſelf to ſuch Thoughts as ate drawn from the 
Books of the moſk Orthodox Divines, and to ſuch 
Expreſſions as may be met with in Scripture. The 
Beauties, therefore, which we 'are to look for in 
theſe Speeches, are not of a poctical Nature, nor 
fo proper to fill the Mind with Sentiments of 
Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devotion. The Paſ- 
ſions, which they are deſigned to raiſe, are a Di- 
vine Love and Religious Fear. The particular Beau- 
ty of the Speeches in the Third Book, conſiſts in 
that Shortneſs and Perſpicuity of Stile, in which the 
Poet has couched the greateſt Myſteries of Chriſti- 
anity, and drawn together, in a regular Scheme, the 


whole Diſpenſation of Providence, with reſpe& to 


Man. He has repteſented all the abſtruſe Hoct tine: 
of Predeſtination, Free-Will and Grace, as alſo the 
great Foints of Incarnation and Redemption, (which 
naturally grow up in a Poem that treats of the Fall 


of Man,) with great Energy of Expreſſion, and in 


a clearet and ftronger Light than 1 ever met with 
in zy other Writer. As theſe Points are dry in 


themſelves to the Generality of Readers, the con- 


_ eiſe and clear Manner in which he has treated them 


is very much to be admired, as is likewiſe that par- 
ticular Art which he has made uſe of, in the in- 


terſperſing of all thoſe Graces of Poetry, which the 
Subje@ was capable of receiving, | 


_T HE Survey of the whole Creation, and of evc- 
. Thing that is tranſacted in it, is a Profpe& wor- 


y of Omniſcience; and as much above that, in 
uhich Virgil has drawn his Jupiter, as the _ 


. 
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Idea of the Supream Being is more Rational and 
Sublime than that of the Heathens. The particular 
Objects on which he is deſcribed to: have caft 


his Eye, are repreſented in the moſt beautiful 
and lively Manner. 


Now had „ Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean where he ſits 
High thron d above all height, bent down his Eye, 
His own Works and their Works at once to Views, 
About him all the Santities of Heav'n 
Stood: thick, as Stars, and from his Sight receiv d 
Beatitude paſt utterance: On his Right 
The radiant Image of his Glory ſat, 
Hi, only Son; On Earth he firſt beheld 
dor two fir Parents, yet the only tuo 
Of Mankind, in the happy Garden plac'd, 
Reaping immortal fruits of Foy and Love, 
Uninterrupted Foy, unrival d Love, 
In blisful Solitude; he then ſurvey*d 
Hell and the Gulf between, and Satan there 
Coaſting the Wall of Heavꝰn on this Side Night 
In the dun air ſublime, and ready now 
To ſtoop with wearied Wings and willing F r 
On the bare outſide of this World, that ſe 
Firm Land imboſom d without firmament, 
Vncertain which, is Ocean or in Air. 
Him God beholding from his proſpett high, 
Wherein paſs, preſent, future he beholds, 
Thus te his only Son foreſceing ſbalę. 


8.ATAN*s Approach to the Confines of the 
Creation, is finely imaged in the Beginning of the 
„which immediately follows, The Effects of 

this Speech in the bleſſed Spirits, and in the divine. 
Perſon to whom it was addrefſed, cannot but fill 
the Mind of the Reader with a ſecret Pleaſure and 


Complacency. 


C 6 Thus 
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| Thus While God ſpaks, ambrofial Fragrance fill d 
All Heav'n, and in the bleſſed Spirits cleft 
Senſe of new Foy ineffable diffus d? 
Beyond compare. the Son of. Ged ua ſeen. 
Moft glorious, in him all his Father ſhone. 
Subſtantially expreſs d, and in his Face 
Divine Compaſſion viſibly appear dl, 
Love without End, and without. Meaſure Grace. 


I need not Point out the Beauty of that Circum- 
tance, wherein-the whole Hoſt of Angels are repre- 
ſented as ſtanding mute; nor ſhow how proper the 
Occaſion was to produce fuch a Silence in Heaven. 
The Cloſe of this Divine Colloquy, with the Hymn 
of Angels that follows upon it, are ſo wonderfully 
beautiful and poetical, that I ſhould not forbear in- 
ſecting the whole Paſſage, if the Bounds of my a- 
per would give me leave. | 

No ſooner had th Almighty ceas'd, but all- 
The multitudes of Angels with a ſhout, 
Loud as. from Numbers without Number, ſweet - 
As from bleſt Voices utt ring Foy, Heav'n rung 
With Fulilec, and loud Hoſanna's Hd 
Th? eternal Regions ; &c, &czr---= 8 
S.AT.AN's Walk upon the Outſide of the Uni- 
yerſe, which, at a Diſtance appeared to him of 2 
Globular Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, look - 
ed like an unbounded Plain, is natural and noble. 
As his Roaming upon the Frontiers of the Creati- 
aon, between that Maſs of Matter, which was wrought 
into a World, and that ſhapeleſs unformed Heap of 
Materials, which fill lay in Chaos, and Confuſion, 
ſtrikes the Imagination with-ſomething aſtoniſhing- 
Iy great and wild. L have before ſpoken of the Limbo 
of Vanity, which. the Poet. places upon this outer-- 
moſt Surface of the Vaiverſe, and mall here explain 
4 | my 
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my ſelf more at large on that, and other Parts of 
the Poem, which are of the ſame ſhadowy Nature, 
ARISTOTLE obſerves, that the Fable of an 
Epic Poem ſhonld abound in Circumſtances that are 
both credible and aſtoniſhing; or, as the French Cri- 
ticks chuſe to phraſe it, the Fable ſhould be filled 
with the Probable and the Marvellous. This Ruleis 
as fine and juſt as any in .Ariftole's whole Art of 


Poetry. A 
IF the Fable is only probable, it differs Nothing 
from a true Hiſtory; if it is only marvellous, it is- 
no better than a Romance. The great Secret there» 
fore of Heroick Poetry, is to relate ſuch  Circum- 
ances, as may produce in the Reader at the ſame - 
Time both Belief and-Aftoniſhment. This is brought 
to paſs in a well choſen Fable, by the Account of 
ſuch Things as have really happened; or at leaſt of 
ſuch Things as have happened according to the re- 
ceived Opinions of Mankind. Milton's Fable is a 
Maſter- piece of this Nature; as the War in Heaven, 
the Condition of the fallen Angels, the State of In- 
nocence, the Temptation of the Serpent, and the 
Fall of Man, though they are very aſtoniſhing in 
themſelves, are not only credible, but actual Points 
THE next Method of reconciling Miracles with 
Credibility, is by a happy Invention of the Poet; as 
in particular, when he introduces Agents of a ſi pe- 
rior Nature, who are capable of effecting what is 
wonderful, and what is not to be met with in the 
ordinary \ Courſe of Things. Vlyſe,*s Ship being 
turn'd into a Rock, and /Eneass Fleet into a Shoal 
of Water Nymphs, though they are very ſurpriſing 
Accidents, are nevertheleſs probable, - when we ate 
told that they were the Gods who thus transform» 
ed them. It is this Kind of Machinery which fills 
the Poems both of Homer and Virgil with ſuch Cir- 


cumſtances as are wonderful, but not impoſſible, 2 | 
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ſo frequently produce in the Reader the moſt plea- 
fing Paſſion that can xiſe in the Mind of Man, which 
is Admigation, If there be any Inſtance in the £- 
% nid liable to Exception. upon this Account, it is in 
che Beginning of the Third Book, where £ncas is 
zepreſented, as tearing up the Myrtle that dropped 
Blood, Te qualiſie this wonderful Circumſtance, 
Polydorus tells a Story from the Noot of the Myrt le, 
that the barbarous Inhabitants of the Country ha- 
ving pierced him with Spears and Arrows, the Waod 
which was left in his Body took Koot in his Wounds, 
and gave Birth to that bleeding Tree. This Ciz- 
enmiaper ores to have the 22 * without the 
Probable, e it is rep as proceeding 
from natural Cauſes, without the Iaterpoſition of a- 
ny God, ot rather ſupernatutal Power capable of pro- 
ducing it: The Spears and Arrows grow of them- 
ſelves, without ſo much as the modern Help of an 
Enchantment. If we look into the Fitiog of Mil- 
ten's Fable, though we find it full of ſurpriſing Inci- 
dents, they ate generally ſuited to our Notions of 
the Things and - Perſons deſcribed,' and tempered 
with. a due Meaſure of Probability. 1 muſt only 
make an Exception to the Lime of Vanity, with 
his Epiſode of Sin and Death, and ſome of the ima» 
ginary Perſons in his Chaos. Theſe Paſſages are a- 
floniſhing, but not credible. ; the Reader cannot fo 
far impoſe. upon himſelf as to ſee a Poſſibility in 
them; they are the Deſcription of Dreams and Sha- 
dows, not of Things or Perſons, I know that many 
Criticks look upon the Stories of Cree, Polyphame, 
the Sirens, nay the whole Odiſſey and Iliad to be Al- 
legories ; but allowing this to be true, they are Fa- 
bles, which conſidering the Opinions of Mankind 
that prevailed in the Age of the Pocts, might poſ- 
fibly have been according to the Letter. The Per- 


ſons are ſuch as might have aſted what is aſcribed 
to them, as the Cucumitances, in which they arc 
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repreſented, might poſſibly have been Truths and 
Realities. This Appearance of Probability is ſo ab- 


ſolutely requiſite in the greater Kinds of Poetry, 


that Ariſtotle obſerves the ancient Tragick Writers 
made uſe of the Names of ſuch great Men as had 
actually lived in the World, tho' the Tragedy pro- 
ceeded upon Adventures they were neverengaged in, 
on Purpoſe to make the Subject more credible. In 
2 Word, beſides the hidden Meaning of an Epie Al- 
legory, the plain literal Senſe ought to appeur probs- 
ble. The Story ſhould be ſuch as an ordinary Kes- 
der may acquieſce in, whatever natural, moral, or 
political Truth may be diſcovered in it by Men of 
greater Penetration, | Is 
SAT AN after having long wandred upon the 
Surface, or outmoſt Wall of the Univerſe, diſcovers 
at laſt a wide Gap in it, which led into the Crex- 
tion, and is deſcribed as the Opening through which 
the Angels paſs to and fro into the lower World, 
upon their Errands to Mankind, His Sitting upon 
the Brink of this Paſſage, and taking a Survey of 
the whole Face of Nature, that appeared to kim 
new and freſh in all its Beauties, with the Simile 
illuſtrating this Circumſtance, fills the Mind of 
the Reader with as ſurprifing and glotious an 1- 
dea as any that ariſes in the whole Poem. He 
looks down into that vaſt Hollow of the Univerſe 
with the Eye, oz (as Minen calls it in his firſt 
Book) with the kenn of an Angel, He furveys 
all the Wonders in this immenſe Amphithearre 
that lye between both the Poles of Heayen, and takes 
in at one View the whole Round of the Crea- 
tion. | 
H1S Flight between the ſeveral Worlds that ſhin- 
ed on every Side of bim, with the particular De- 


| ſcription of the Sun, ate ſet forth in all the Wan- 


conneſs of a luxuriaat Imagination. His Shape, 
Speech and Behavious upon his transforming himſelf 


. 
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fato-an Angel of Light, are touched with exqui- 
ſite Beauty. The 'Poet's Thought of directing Fa- 
tan to the Sun, which in the Vulgar Opinion of 
Mankind is the moſt conſpicuous Part of the Cre- 
ation, and the placing in it an Angel, is a Circam- 
Hance very finely contrived, and the more adju- 
ted to a poetieal Probability, as it was 4 received 
Doctrine among the moſt famous Philoſophers, that 
every Orb had its Intelligence; and as an Apoſtle in 
ſacred Writ is ſaid to have ſeen ſuch an Angel in 


the Sun. In the Anſwer which this Angel returns 


to the diſguiſed Evil Spirit, there is ſuch a beco- 
ming Majeſty as is altogether ſuirable to a ſuperi- 
or Being. The Part of it in which he repreſents 
| hinvelf as preſent at the Creation, is very noble in 
it ſelf, and not only proper where it is introduced, 
bur requiſite to prepare the Reader for what 12 
Jows in the . 


| 7 ſaw when at hit Word the fei Maſt, 
This World's Material Meuld, came to a Heap: © 
Confuſion. heard his Voice, and wild aproar © 
Stood rul d, flood vaſt infinitude conſin d ; 
Till at his ſecond bidding rd fled, 
Light ſhon, KC... 


IN the following Part of the Speech he points 
out the Earth with ſuch Circumſtances, that the 
Reader can ſcarceforbear fancying himſelf 115 
ed on the ſame diſtant view of it. 


"Look downward on the Globe whoſe hither Side © 
With light from hence, tho but yes, ſhines Fe << 
H. wat? dec. 


1 muſt not conclude: my Keflietions apts this 
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of that celebrated Complaint of Milton with which 
it opens, and which certainly deſerves all the Prai- 
fes that have been given it; tho' as I have before 
hinted, it may rather be looked upon as an Ex- 
ereſcence, than as an eſſential Part of the Poem. 
The ſame Obſervation might be applied to that 
beautiful Digteſſion upon Hypoecriſie, in the ſame 
Book. 4 a Tren n 
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Nec ſatis eſt pulehra eſſe poemata, dulcia ſunto. Hor. 
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HOSE, who know how 'many Volumes have 
been written on the Poems of Homer and Vir- 

fil, will eaſily pardon the Length of my Diſcourſe 
upon Milton. The Paradiſe Loft is looked upon, 
by the beſt Judges, as the greateſt Produftien, or 
at leaſt the nobleſt Work of Genius, in our Lan- 
guage, and therefore deſerves to be ſet before an 
Engliſh Reader in its full Beauty. For this Rea- 
ſon, tho? I have endeavoured to give a general 1 
dea of its Graces and Imperfe&ions in my fix firſt 
Papers, I thought my ſelf obliged to beſtow one 
upon every Book in particular. The Three firſt 
Books 1 have already diſpatched, and am now en- 
tring upon the Fourth, I need not acquaint my 
Reader, that there are Multitudes of Beauties in 
this great Author, eſpecially in the deſcriptive Parts 
of his Poem, which 1 have not touched upon; it 
being my Intention to point out thoſe only, which 
appear to me the moſt exquiſite, or thoſe which 
are not ſo obvious to ordinary Readers, Every one 
2 zhat has read the Criticks; who have written _ 
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the Odiſy, the Thad, and the <Aneid, knows: very 
well, that though they agree in their Opinions of 
the great Beauties in thoſe Poems, they have ne- 
vertheleſs each of them diſcovered ſeveral Mafter- 
Strokes, which have eſcaped the Obſervation of 
the reſt, In the fame: Manner, 1 queſtion not, but 
any Writer, who ſhall treat on this Subject after 
me, may find ſeveral Beauties in Alton, which 1 
have not taken notice of, I muſt likewiſe obſerve, 
that as the greatet Maſters of critical Learning 
differ among one another, as to ſome particular 
Points in an Epic Poem, 1 have not bound my 
ſelf ſcrupulouſly to the Rules which any one of 
them has laid down upon that Art, but have taken 
the Liberty ſometimes to join with one, and ſome- 
times with another, and ſometimes. to differ from 
all of them, when 1 have thought that the Reaſon 
of the Thing was on my Side. 
WE may conſiderthe Beauties of the Fourth Book 
under thice Heads. In the. fixſt ate thoſe Picture: 
of Still-Life, which we meet with in the Deſerip- 
tions of Eden, Paradiſo, Adam's Bower, c. In 
_ the next are the Machines, which comprehend the 
Speeches and- Behaviour of the good and bad An- 
gels. In the laſt is the Conduct of Adam and Eve, 
who ate. the principal Aſtots in the em. 
IN the Deſcription of Paradiſe, the Poet has ob- 
ferved. Ariſtotlꝰs Rnle of laviſhing all the Orns- 
ments of Diction on the weak unactive Parts of the 
Fable, which ate net ſupported by the Beamy of 
Sentimeants and Characters. Accordingly the Res- 
diet may obſerve, that the Expreſſions are mote flo- 
rid and elaborate in theſe Deſcriptions, than in 
moſt othet Parts of the Poem. I muſt further add, 
that tho” the Drawengs of Gardens, Rivers, Rain- 
bows, and the like dead Pieces of Nature, ate 
juſtly cenſured in an heroic Poem, when they ran 
out into an unneceſſaty Length ; the ms 
| 4 
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Paradiſe would have been faulty, had not the Poet 
been very particular in it, not only as it is the 
Scene of the principal Action, but as it is requi- 
ſite to give us an Idea of that Happineſs from 
which our firft Parents fell. The Han of it is won- 
derfully beautiful, and formed upon the ſhort Sketch 
which we have of it, in Holy Writ. Milton's Exu- 
berance of Imagination has poured forth ſuch a 
Redundancy of Ornaments on this Seat of Happi- 
neſs and Innocence, that it would be endleſs. to 
point ont each Particular. 

1 muſt not quit this Head, without further obſer- 
ving, that there is fcarce a Speech of Adam or 
Eve in the whole Poem, whetein the Sentiments 
and Alluſions are not taken from this their . 
ful Habicarion. The Reader, duting their whole 
Courſe of Action, always finds himſelf in the Walks 
of Payadiſe, In thort, as the Criticks have xemar- 
ked, that in thoſe Poems, wherein Shepherds are 
Actors, the Thoughts ought always to take a Tin- 
cture from the Woods, Fields and Riven; ſo we 
27 obſerve, that our firſt Parents ſeldom loſe fight 
of their happy Station in any Thing they, ſpeak 
or do; an 45 the Reader will * Leave to 
uſe the Expteſſion, chat their Thoughts are always 
paradiſtaral. n 

WE are in the next Place to conſider the Ma- 
chines of the Fourth Book, Satan being now with- 
in Proſpect of Eden, and looking round upon the 
Glories of the Creation, is filled with Sentiments . 
different from thoſe which he diſcovered whilſt he 
was in Hell. The Place inſpires him with Thoughts 
more adapted to it: He reflets upon the happy 
Condition from whence he fell, and breaks forth 
into a Speech that is ſoftned with ſeveral tranſient 
Touches of Remorſe and Self- Aceuſation: But at 
length, he confirms himſelf in Impenit ence, and 
in his Deſign of drawing Men into his own _ 


* 
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of Guilt and Miſery. This Conflict of paſſions it 
raiſed with a great deal of Art, as the Opening of 
his Speech to the Sun is very bold and — | 


' "Look*ft from thy ſole Dominion like the God 


bed to Satas in the whole Poem. The Exil, Spitit 
afterwards proceeds to make his Diſcoveries con- 
-cerning our firſt Parents, and to learn -after what 
"Manner they may be beſt attacked. His bounding 
over the Walls of Paradiſe; his fitting in the Shape 
i. "of a Cormorant upon the Tree of Life, which 
= ſtood in the Center of it, and oyer-topped all the 
other Trees of the Garden; his alighting  an/ong 
the Herd of Animals, which are ſo beautifully te- 
Preſented as playing about Adam and Eve; toge- 
her with his transforming himſelf into different 
Shapes, in order to hear their Converſation ; are Cir- 
cumftances that give an agreeable Suiprize to the 
Keader, and are deviſed with great Art, to connect 
that Series of Adventures in which the Poet has 
engaged this great Artificer of Fraud. 
HE Thought of Satan's Transformation into a 
Cormorant, and placing himſelf on the Tree of 
Life, ſeems raiſed upon that Paſſage in the Iliad, 
where two Deities are deſcribed, as perching on the 
Top of an Oak in the Shape of Vulturs, 
s planting himfelf at the Ear of Eve unde: 
thE' Form of a Toad, in order to produce vain 
Dreams and Imaginations, is a Circumſtance of 


- 


O thou that with ſurpaſſing Glory cru 


Of this new World, at whoſe Sight all the Stars 


ide their diminiſh'd Heads, to thee I call 


Bat with no friendly Voice, and add thy Name . K 
O Sun, fo tell thee how I hate thy Beams K 
That bring to my Remembrance from what State Fi 
J fell, how glorious once above thy Sphere, * 


THIS Speech is, 1 think, the fineſt that is aſcti- 
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the ſame Nature; as his ſtarting up in his own 
Form is wonderfully fine, both in the literal De- 
ſcription, and in the Moral which is concealed un- 
derit, His Anſwer upon his being diſcovered, and 
demanded to give an Account of himſelf, is con- 


formable to the Pride and Intrepidity of his Cha- 
rafter, 185 | 


Know yo not then, ſaid Satan, fl d with Scorn, 
Know ye not Me 7 ye knew me once no Mate 
For Tou, there ſitting where you durſt not ſoare ; 
Not to know Me argues your-ſelves wnhnowns 

The loweſt of your throng ; = = = 8 


ZEP HON's Rebuke, with the Influence it had 
on Suan, is exquiſitely graceful and moral. 6. 
tan is afterwards led away to Gabriel, the chief of 
the guardian Angels, whe kept Watch in Paradiſe. 
His diſdainful Behaviour on this Occaſion is ſo re- 
markable a Beauty, that the moſt ordinary Reader 
cannot but take Notice of it. Gabriels diſcovering 
his Approach at a Diſtance, is drawn with great 
Strength and Livelineſs of Imagination. 


0 Friends, 1 hear the tread of nimble Feet _ Ty 
Haſte ning this Way, and now by glimps diſcers | 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the ſhade; 9 
And with them comes a third of regal Pen, 

But faded ſplendor wan; who by his gait _ 
And fierce demeanor ſeems the Prince of Hell, 
Not likely to part hence without conteſt ; 

Stand firm, for in his lool defiance lowrs. 


THE Conference between Gabriel and Satan a- 
bounds with Sentiments proper for the Occaſion, 
and ſuitable to the Petfons of the two Speakers. 
Satan's cloathing himſelf with Terror, whea he 
Prepares for the Combat, is truly ſublime, 3 


4 
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leaſt equal to Homer's Deſetiption of Diſcord cele- 
brated by Longinus, or to that of Fame in Virgil, 


who are both repreſented with their Feet 1 


n che Earth, and their Reads eee e 
the Clowts, 


_ thus be ſpake, th* Angelic Squadron brighe 
urn d fiery red, ſharpning in mooned Horns 
— Phalanx, and began te hem him reund 
With ported Spears, &c. 
on tb other Side, Satan alarm d, 
Collecting all his might dilated ſtood 
Like Tenetiff or Atlas anremov d. 
His Stature reach d the Sky, and on his 
Cat borrour plum d.;- — | 


1 muſt here take notice, that Milton is every 
where full of Hints, and ſometimes literal Tran(- 
lations, taken from the greateſt of the Greek, and 
Latin Poets, But this 1 may reſerve for a Diſcourſe 
by it ſelf, becauſe I would not break the Thread 
of theſe Speculations, that are deſigned. for .Eng/i 
Readers, with ſuch Reflections as would be of no 
Uſe but to the Learned, 

I muſt however obſerve in this. Place, that. the 
breaking off the Combat between. Gabrie! and Se- 
tan, - by the hanging out of the golden Scales in 
Heaven, is a Refinement upon Hemer's Thought, 
who tells us, that before the Battle between Hefor 
and Achilles, Jupiter weighed the Event of it in a 
Pair of Scales. The Keader may ſee the whole Pal- 
ſage in the 224 Iliad. 
| ** , before the laſt deciſive Combat, de- 

ſeribes Jupiter in the ſame Manner, as weighing the 
Fates of Tuna and Aua, Milton, he 
fetched this beautiful Circumſtance from the 114d 
and Aneid, does not only inſert it as a. poetical 
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but makes an artful Uſe of it for the proper carry- 
ing on of his Fable, and for the breaking off the 
Combat between the two Warriors, who were upon 
the Point of engaging. To this we may further 
add, that Milton is the more juſtified in this Paſſage, 
as we find the ſame noble Allegory in Holy Writ, - 
where a wicked Prince, ſome few Hours before he 
was aſſaulted and flain, is faid to have been weigt'd 
in the Scales, and te have been found wanting. 

1 muſt here take Notice under the Head of the 
Machines, that Vries gliding down to the Earth 
upon 2 Sun-beam, with the Poet's Device to make 
him de/cend, as well in his Return to the Sun, as in 
his coming from it, is a Prertineſs that might have 
been admired in a little fanciful Poet, but ſeems 
below the Genius of ' Mitten. The Deſcription of 
the Hoſt of armed Angels walking their nightly 
Round in Paradiſe, is of another Spirit z 


So ſaying, en be led his radiant files, 
Darling the \Moon; , 


as that Account of the Hymns, which our firſt 
Farents uſed to hear them ſing in theſe their Mid- 
night-Walks, is altogether" Divine, and inexpreſſibly 
amuſing to the Imagination. - | 

WE are, in the laſt Place, to confider the Parts 
which Alam and Eve act in the fourth Book. The 
Deſcription of them as they firſt appeared ro Sa- 
tan, is exquiſitely.drawn, and ſufficient to make the 
fallen Angel gaze upon them with all that Aſto- 
niſhment, and thoſe Emotions of Envy, in which he 
is repreſented. | | 


Two 4 nobler Shape eveft and tall, 
Goa · like veg#, with native honour clad © 
an nahgd y ſeem d lords of "all, 

And-werthy ſeen” d, fer in their lookg Divine 
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The Image of their glorious Maker ſhon, 
Truth, Wiſdom, Santtitude ſevere and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial Freedom plac 4: 
For Contemplation he and valeur form d, dy 
For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive Grace; 
He for: God only, ſbe for God in him: 
His fair large Front, and Eye ſublime Alara 
Abſolute Rule; and Hyacinthin Leck? 
2 from. bis parted forelock manly hung 
; but nat beneath bis Shoulders broad; 
— 4 Vail down to her flender Watte 
Her unadorned golden Treſſes wore -— 
Diſ-ſheueld, but in wanton Ringlets wav d. 
Co paſs d they naked on, nor ſbun d the Sight 
Of Ged or Angel, for they Thought no ill: 
Je Hand in Hand they paſi'd, the levelieſt Fair 
A 80 T 


THERE i is a five spirit of Poetry in the Lines 
which follow, herein they are deſcribed as fitting 
on a Bed of Flowers by the Side of a Fountain, a- 
midſt a mixed Aſſembly of Animals. 

T HE Speeches of theſe two firſt Lovers flow e- 
qually from Paſſion and Sincerity. The Profeſſions 
they make to one another are full of Warmth; 
but at the ſame Time founded on Truth. In 4 
Word, they are the Gallantries of Paradiſe, */ 


<-> hes Adam for of 3 | 

Sole Partner. and ſole Part of all-theſe 7 

Dearer thy ſelf than alli | 

Batt let us ever prasſe him, and extol 

His bounty, follewing our delightful taghs | 

To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe flowers, 

Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were ſweet. 

To whom thus Eve repiy d, o thow for whom 

And from whom 1 was form d, Fleſh of thy Fleſh, 

And withows whom am te no end, my Guide wy 


= 
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And: Head, what theu baſt ſaid is juſt and right. 
For we to him indeed all Praiſes. owe, 

And daily Thanks, I chiefly who enjoy 

So far the happier Lot, enjoying thes 

PY geminent by ſo much odds, while thaw _ 

Like —_—_ to thy ſelf _ no where find, Tow, 


THE remaining Part of Eve's "Speech, in > which 
ſhe gives an Account of hes ſelf upon her firſt Cre- 
ation, and the Manner ia which the was brought 
to Adam, is I think. as beautiful a, * as any 
in = leon, or perhaps in any other Poet whatſoever. 
Theſe paſſages are all worked off with ſo much 
Art, that wo are capable of pleaſing the moſt | 
delicate Reader, without offending the moſt ſevere. 


That Day L ofs remember, when from Sleep, Ne. 


A Foet of leſs Judgment and Invention than this 
great Author, would have found it very difficult to 
have filled theſe tender Parts of the Poem. with 
Sentiments proper for a State of Innocenci; to 
have deſcribed the Warmth of Love, and the Pro- 
feſſions of it, without Artifice or Hyperbole; to 
have made the Man ſpeak. the moſt endearing 
Things, withour deſcending from his natural Dig- 
nity, and the Woman receiving them without Pe- 
parting from the Modeſty of her CharaQer; in- 2 
Word, to adjuſt the Prerogatives of Wiſdom and 
Beauty, and make each appear to the other in its 
proper. Fotce and Loyelineſs. This mutual Subor- 
dination of the two Sexes is wonderfully kept up in 
the whole Poem, as particulazly in the Speech of 
Eve I have before-mentioned, and upon the Con- 
cluſion of it in the following, Liaes z. 


Ss ſpalę our general Mother, and with Eyes 
Of conjugal Attraction unreprov d, 
D And. 
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| Aud meth ſurrender, half embracing lean d 
on our firſt Father, half her ſwelling breaſt 
Naked met his under the flawing Gold 
Of hey looſe Treſſes hid; he in Delight 
| Both of her Beauty and ſubmiſſive Charms 
' Smil'd with Superior Love. 


7 


| THE Poet adds, that the Devil turned away with 
Envy at the Sight of ſo much Happineſs. 
WE have another View of our firſt Parents in 
their evening Diſcourſes, which is full of pleaſing 
1mages, and 'Sentiments ſuitable to their Conditi- 
on and Characters. The speech of Eve, in parti- MW 
_ - cular, is dreſſed up in ſuch a ſoft and natutal Turn Vi 
. of Words and Sentiments, as cannot be ſufficient - the 
Iy admired. © - W | 
I ſhall cloſe my Reflections upon this Book, with th 
- obſerving the maſterly * Tranſition which” the Poet W © 
makes to their Evening Worſhip, in the following 4 
Lines. N 7 ar 


"Thus at their ſhadie lodge arriv'd, both ftood, 
Both turn d, and under open Shy adord 
©'The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth and Heav'n cc 
y lich they beheld, the Moons reſplendent Globe, 

Aud Starry Pole: Thou alſo mad'ſt the Night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the Day, Cc. wy 


Mos r of the modern heroic Poets have imita- 
- ted the Ancients, in beginning a Speech without pre- 
miſing, that the Perſon ſaid thus or thus: but as it 
is eaſie to*iniitate the Ancients in the Omiſſion of 
two or thtee Words, it requires Judgment to do it 
in ſuch a Manner as they ſhall not be miſſed, and 
that the Speech may begin naturally without them. 
There is a fine Inſtance of this Kind out of Homer, 
in the Twenty Third Chapter of Longinus. 
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WE were told in the foregoing Book how 
the Evil Spirit practiſed upon Eve as the lay 
aſleep, in order to inſpire her with Thoughts of 
Vanity, Pride and Ambition, The Author,' who 
news a wonderful Art throughout his whole Poem, 
in preparing the Reader for the ſeveral Occurrences 
that ariſe in it, founds upon the above-meation'd 
Circumſtance the Firſt Part of the Fifth Book. 4- 
dam upon his Awaking finds Eve ſill aſleep, with 
an unuſual Diſcompoſuce in her Looks. The Po- 
ſture in which he regards her, is deſcribed with a 
Tenderneſs not to be expreſs'd, as the Whiſper with 
which he awakens her is the ſofteſt that ever was 
conveyed to a Lover's Ear. 


His wonder was 0 find un uaken d Exe 
With Treſſes diſcompos'd, and glowing check 
As through e reſt: he on his ſide F 
Leaning half-raid, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour d, and beheld 
Beauty which, whether waking or aſleep, 
Shot forth peculiar Graces; then with voice 
Mild, as when Tephy tus on Flora breathes, 
Her Hand ſoft touching, whiſper d thus: Awake 
My faireſt, my eſpous d, my lateſt found, 
Hear ns laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake: the morning ſhines, and the fre feld 
Calls ws, we loſe the prime to mark, how ſpring 
Our tended plants, how blows the Citron Grove, 
| > D 2 What 
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What drops the Myrrhe, and what the balmie Reed; 
» How Nature paints her colours; how the Bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. 
Such Whiſpering wak*d her, but with flartled Eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpake. 
_O Sole in whom my thoughts find all Repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I ſee 
-. "Thy face, and morn return d 


1 cannot but take Notice that Milton, in the Con- 
Yerences between Adam and Eve, had his Eye very 
frequently upon the Book of Cantictes, in which 
there is a noble Spirit of Eaſtern Poctry, and very 
often not unlike what we meet with in Hemer, who 
is generally placed near the Age of Solomen. 1 
think there is no Queſtion but the Foet in the prece- 
ding Speeeh remember d thofe we Paſfages which 
are ſpoken on the like Occaſion, and fil pd with the 
fame-pleabog Images of Nature. 


- 


M r betwved ſpake, and ſaid unte hs Riſe mp, my 


love, r fair one, and come away; For lv, the winter 


is paſt, the rain is over and gene; the flowers appear 
on the Earth; the time of the ſinging ef birds is come, 
and the Voice of the Turtle is heard in our Land. The 
Ng tree putteth forth her green fits, and the Vines with 
the tender grape give 4 good ſmell. . Ariſe, my Tove, 
97 fair one, and come away. 


COME, my belbded, let us n into the Field; 
let us get wp early to the bell of let un ſee if the 
Vine flouriſh, whether the tender "Grape appear, and the 
Pomagranares bud forth. — ©. 


H1S preferriog the Garden of * to that 


Cc 


Hel Dalliance with his Pars. Egyptian Spouſe, 
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_ ſhews that the Poet had this delightful Scene in 
his Mind. 
EVE's Dream is full of thoſe high Conceits engen- 
| dring Pride, which, we are told, the Devil endea- 
oured to inſtill into her. Of this Kind is that 
of it where the fancies herſelf awaken'd by. - 
dam in the following deu Lines. 


ne cep ſt than Eve? nau is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where ſilence yields _ 
To the night-warbliag bird, that new awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt. his love-labour'd ſong; now reigns 
all orb d the moon, and with more pleaſing light. 
. Shadowy ſets off the face of things : In vain 

If none regard; Heavn wakes with all his eyes. 
Whom to behold but thee, Nature's deſire, 2 
In wheſe ſight all things joy, with raviſhment- 
Attratled by thy beauty ſenil to gaze! 


AN injudicious Poet: would have made Adam 
my talk thro the whole Work, in ſuch Sentiments as. 
wh theſe. But Flattery and Falfhood are. not the Couit- 
eay 
me, 


ſkip of Akon's Adam, and could not be heard by 
Eve in her State of Innocence, excepting only in a. 
The Dream produc'd on purpoſe to taint. her Imagina- 
tion. Other vain Sentimeats of the ſame Kind ian 
this Relation of her Dream, will be obvious to e- 
very Reader. The? the Cataſtrophe of the Poem. 
is finely preſaged on this Occaſion, the Particulars 
11 of it are ſo artfully . ſhadow'd, that they do not 
" FF znticipate the Story which follows in the Ninth 
% | Pook. I thall oaly add, that tho? the Viſion it ſelf 
| is founded upon Truth, the Circumſtances of it 
ate full of that Wildne(s and Inconſiſteney which 
are natural to a Dream. Adam, conformable to 
his ſuperior Character for Wiſdom, inſtructs and 
c Eve upon this a 
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So chear'd he bis fair Spouſe, and ſhe was chear'd, - 
But ſilently 4 gentle tear let fall ( 
From either eye, and wi d them with her hair 5 ( 
Tuo other precious drops that ready food, 4 
Each in their chryſtal ſluice, he e er they fell 
Rist“ d, as the gracious Signs of ſweet remorſe 
And pious awe, that fear d to have offended. 


THE Morning Hymn is written in Imitation « 
one of thofe Pfalms, where, in the Overflowings of 
Gratitude and Praiſe, the Plalmiſt calls not on) 
upon the Angels, but upon the moſt conſpicuou 
Parts of the inanimate Creation, to joyn with hin 
in extolling their Common Maker. Invocatiou 
of this Nature fill the Mind with glorious Iden 

of God's Works, and awaken that divine Euthut- 
aſm, which is fo, natural to Deyotion. But if thi 
Calling upon the dead Pans pf Nature is at al 
Times a proper Kind of 'Worſkip, it was in a pat 
ticular Manner ſuitable to firſt Parents, wha 
-had the Creation freſh upon their Minds, and hat 
not ſeen the various Diſpenſations of Providence, 
nor conſequently could be acquainted with thoſe 
many Topicks of Praiſe which might afford Mar 
tet to the Devotions of their Poſterity. 1 need not 
-xemark the beautiful Spirit of Poetry, which run | 
tirough this whole Hymn; nor the Holineſs of tha C 


'Reſolurion with which it concludes. © la 
- HAVING already mentioned thoſe d fi 
- which are aſſigned to'the Perfons in this Poem, 1 E 


proceed io the Deſcription which the Poet gives oſ 
Raphael, His Departure from before the Throne, 
and his Flight thro' the Choirs of Angels, is fine 
ly imaged. As AMilron-every where fills his Poem 

+ with Circumſtances that are marvellous and aft oniht- 
ing, he deſcribes the Gate of Heaven as framed 
after ſuch a Manner, that it oper d of it ſelf upon | 
the 9 of the Ange who was to paſs through 2 
it. ——— l 


5 
4, 


Wheels, which, upon Occafion, might go of them - 


was no more Uſe for them, return again after the 


Exekiel's Viſion, 


— 
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ill at the Gare” 

Of Heav'n arriv*d, the gate ſelf- open d wide, 
On golden Hinges turning, as by work, 
Divine the Sovereign Architeſt had framed. 


THE Poet here ſeems to have regarded two or 
three Paſſages in the 18th 7[ad, as that in particu» 
lar, where, ſpeaking of Vulcan, Homer ſays, that he 
had made twenty Tripode, running on Golden 


felves to the Aſſembly of the Gods, and, chen there 


ſame Manner. Scaliger has rallied Homer very ſe- 
yerely upon this Point, as M. Dacier has eadea- 
vouted to defend it, 1 will not pretend to deter- 
mine, whether in this Particular of Homer, the Mar- 
vellous does not loſe Sight of the Probable. As 
the miraculous Workmanſhip of Milton's Gates is 
not ſo extraordinary as this of the Tyipodes, ſe I 
am perſuaded he would not have mentioned it, had 
not he been ſupported in it by a Paſſage in the 
Scripture, which ſpeaks of Wheels in Heav'n that 
had Life in them, and moved of themſelves, or 
ſtood ftill, in Conformity with the Cherubims, 
whom they accompanied. . 
' THER E- is no Queſtion but Milton had this 
Circumſtance in his Thoughts, becauſe in the fol- 
lowing Book he deſcribes the Chariot of the Meſ- 
Fab with living Wheels, according to the Plan in 


— * 


Forth ruſb d with whirlwind ſound 

The Chariot of Paternal Deity, 

Flaſhing thick, flames, wheel within wheel endrawn, 
It ſelf inſtin with Spiri — 


I queſtion not but Boſs, — the two Dac'ers, who 
are. for vindicating every Thing that is cenſutred 
D 4 in 
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| in Homer, by ſomething parallel in Holy Writ, 
would have been very well pleaſed had they thought 
of confronting Vulcan's Tripedes with Exgckie's 
Wheels. 

RAPHAELS Deſcent to the Earth, with the 
Figure of his Perſon, is repreſented in very lively 
Colours. Several of the French, Italian, and Eng- 
liſþ Poets have given a Looſe to their Imaginati- 
ons in the Deſcription of Angels: But 1 do not re- 
member to have met with apy ſo finely drawn, and 
ſo conformable to the Notions which are given of 
them in Scripture, as this in Milton. After having 
fet him forth in all his heavenly Plumage, and re- 
preſented him as alighting upon the Earth, the Po- 
et concludes his Deſcription with a Circumſtanee, 
which is altogether new, and imagined Feb. the 
greateſt, MAP: of Fancy. 


- Lil: Maia's Son he food. 


And ook bys Hume, that FO aig fragranes 4 
a The Circuit rn he | 


" RAPHAE Vs Reception by the Guardian aa 

gels his paſſing through the Wildergels of Sweets; 
is diſtant Appearance to Adam; have all the Gra- 
5. Ak Poetry is capable of alete The Au- 
or aftexwards gives us a particulat Deſgription of 

Ewe in her Domeſtick Employments. 


0 Pain, with diſpatchſul looks in habe 

Shy turns, en hoſpitable thoughts intent, 

at choice to chuſe for delicacy beſt, 

What order, ſo conti vd as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well jeynꝰ d in elegant, but bring 
Tate after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change; 
 Beftirs her then, & c. 


| 


THOUGH 


1 
7 
] 
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THOUGH in this, and other Parts of the 
ſame Book, the Subject is only the Houſewifry of 
our Firſt Parent, it is ſer off with ſo many pleaſing. 
Images and ftrong Expreſſions, as make it none 


of the leaſt agreeable Parts in this Divine Work. 
THE natural Majeſty of Adam, and at theſame - 


Time his ſubmiffive Behaviour to the ſuperior Be- 


ing, who had vouchſafed to be his Gueft ; the ſolemn + 
Hail which the Angel beftows upon the Mother of 
Mankind, with the Figure of Eve miniftring at the 
Table, are Circumſtances which deferye to be 
admired, | 
RAPHAELs Behaviour is every Way ſuita- 

ble to the Dignity of his Nature, and to that 
Character of a Sociable Spirit, with which the Au- 
thor has fo judiciouſly introduced him. He had re- 
ceived Inftrations to converſe with Adam, as one 
Friend converſes with another, and to warn him of 
the Enemy, who was contriving his Deſtruction- 
Accordingly he is repreſented as fitting down at + 
Table with Adam, and eating of the Fruits of Pa- 
radiſe. The Occaſion naturally leads him to his 
Diſcourſe on the Food of Angels. After kaving 
thus eutered into Converſation with Man upon 
more indifferent Subjects, he warns him of this O- 
bedience, and makes a- natural Tranſition to the 
Hiſtory of that fallen Angel, who was employed in 
the Circumvention of our firſt Parents. | 
H A D 1 follow*d Monſieur Boſſ#*s Method; in my-- 
firſt Paper on Milton, 1 ſhould have dated the A- 
ion of Paradiſe Laſt from the Beginning of Ra- 
phael's Speech in this Book, as he ſuppoſes the A- 
ction of the Æntid to begin in the ſecond. Book 
of that Poem. I could alledge many Reaſons for 
my drawing the Action of the Æneid rather from 
its immediate Beginning in the fi: Book, than 
from its remote Beginning in the ſecond, and bes 
why 1 have conſidered the ſacking of Troy as an 
| D s. Epiſoar, . 
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Epiſede, according to the common Aecceptation of 
that Word. But as this would be a dry unenter- 
taining Piece of Criticiſm, and perhaps unneceſſary 
to thoſe-who have read my firſt Paper, 1 ſhall not 
enlarge upon it. Which-ever of the Notions be 
true, the Unity of Milton's Action is preſerved ac- 
cording to either of them; whether we conſider 
the Fall of Man in its immediate Beginning, a: 
proceeding from the Reſolutions taken in the in- 


ternal Council; or in its more remote Beginning, 


as proceeding from the firſt Revolt of the Angels 
in Heaven, The Occaſion which Milton aſſigus fot 
this Revolt, as it is founded on Hints in Holy 
Writ, and on the Opinion of ſome great Writers, 
ſo it was the moſt proper that the Poet could have 
made uſe of. | * 
THE Rerolt in Heaven is deſcribed with great 
Force of Indignation, and a fine Variety of Circum- 
ſtances. The learned Reader cannot hut be pleaſed 
with the Poet's Imitation of Homer i the laſt of 


SS - 


the following Lines. if 


At length inte the limits. of the North. 
They came, and Satan took his Royal Seat 
_ | High, on. a Hill, far blazing, a 4 Mount | 
Raid on 4 Mount, with Pyramids and Tow'rs 
From Diamond Qnarries hewn, and Rocks of Gold, 
The Palace of great Lucifer, (/o call 
That Hructure in the Diale# of Men 
Int erpreted) 


HOMER mentions Perſons and Things, which 
ke tells us in the Language of the Gods are calld 


dy different Names from thaſe they go by in the 


Language of Men, Milton has imitated him with 
his uſual Judgment in this particular Place, where- 
in he has likewiſe thee Authority of Scripture to 
ji him, The rt of Audi, ho was the on: 

. | 7 
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ly Spirit that in this infinite Hoſt of. Angels pre- 
ſerved his Allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to us 
a noble Moral of religious Singularity. - The Zeal 
of the Seraph breaks forth- in a becoming Warmth 
of Sentiments and Expreſſions, as the Character 
which is given us of him denotes that generous 
Scorn and Intrepidity which attends heroic Virtue. | 
The Author doubtleſs deſigned it as a Pattern to 
thoſe who live among Mankind in their preſent 
State of Degeneracy and Corruption, 


Co ſpake the Seraph Abdiel faithful found, 
Among the faithleſs, faithful oaly he; 

Among innumerable falſe, unmov d, 

Unſhaken, un ſeduc' d, unterrify'd; 

His Loyalty he kept, his Love, his Zeal : 

Nor Number, nor Example with him wrought 

To ſwerve from Trath, or change his conſtant mind 
Though ſingle. From amidf# them forth he paſs'd, 
Long Way through hoſtile Scorn, which he ſuſtain d 
Superior, nor of Violence fear d ought ; 

And with retorted Scorn his Back be turn d 

on theſe proud Tours to ſwift Deſtruction doom d. 


5 A DISTRESS 
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- ==»== Vocas in certamina Dives, Vitg. -. 


E are now entering upon the Sixth Book 
of Paradiſe Loft, in which the Poet de- 
ſcribes the Battel of Angels; having raiſed hisRea- 
der's Expectation, and prepar'd him for it by ſe- 
veral Paſſages in the preceding Books. 1 omitted 
quoting theſe Paſſages in my Obſervations on the 
D 6 former 
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former Bobks, baving purpoſely reſerved them fot 
the Opening of this, the Subject of which gave 
Occaſion to them. The Author's Imagination was 
ſo inflamed with this great Scene of Action, that 


_ wherever he ſpeaks of it, he riſes, if poſſible, a- 


bove himſelf. Thus where he mentions Catan in 
the Beginning of ls Poon; No 


- Him the Atwighty Powey 

Hurd headlong flaming from th* Etherial Skie, 

With hideons ruin and combaſtion down 

To bottoraleſs verdition, there to dwell © 

In Adamantine Chains and Penal Fire, 

Who durſt deſie the Omnipotent to Arms. 

* 

WE have likewiſe feveral noble Hints of it in 

the infernal n 


O Prince, 0 chief of many throned Powers 
That led th' embaitePd Seraphim to War, 
Too well I ſee and rue the dire event, 
That with ſad overthrow and fowl defeat 
Hath loſt us Heaven and all this mighty hoſt. 
In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. 
But ſee the angry Victor has recalPd 
His Miniſters of vengeance and purſuit 
| Back, to the gates of Heav'n: The, Sulphuroas hail, 
HS hot after. us in Storm, o*erblown hath laid 
The fiery Surge, that from the Precipice 
Of Heav'n receiv d us falling, and the Thunder 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath [bent his Shafts, and ceaſes now _ 
To bellow through the veſf any boundleſs Deep. 


"THERE are feyeral WY very ſublime Ima- 


b. on the ſame Subject 1 in the Firſt Book, as al- 
in the Second, ab 
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What whon we fled amain, purſu'd and ſtrook 
With Heav'n's aflicting Thunder, and beſought 
The Deep to fhelter ws; this Hell then n 
A refuge from thoſe 1 | | 


IN mort, the Poet never mentions any thing of 
this Bartel, but in ſueh Images of Greatneſs and 


 Terrour as ate ſuitable to the Subject. Amon 


ſeveral others, I cannot forbear quoting that 
ſage where the Power, who is deſetib'd as preſi- 
ding over the Chaos, ſpeaks in the Third Book. 


Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old 

With fauliring ſpeech and viſage incompo#?d 
Anſwer®d, I know thee, Stranger, who then art, 
That mighty leading * who of late 
Made head againf# Hear ns King, thot overthrown. 
I ſaw and heard; for ſuch a numerous Hoſt 

Fled net in Silence through the frighted Deep 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, _ | 
Confuſion worſe confounded; and Heav"ns Gates 
Pour d out'by Millions her nen Bands 


Purſuing.” —— 


Ix required great Pregogcy of Invention, lg 
Strength of Imagination, to fill this Battel with 
ſuch Circumſtances as ſhould raiſe and aftoniſh 
the Mind of the Reader; and, at the ſame time, 
an Exattneſs of Judgment to avoid every thin 
that might appear light or trivial. Thoſe who look 
into Homer, ate ſurpriz'd to find his Battels ſtill 
riſing. one above another, and improving in Hor- 
rour, to the Conclufion of the Hiad, Milror's 
Fight of Apgels is wrought up with the fame Beau- 
ty, It is uſher'd in with ſuch signs of Wrath , as 
are ſuitable to Omnipotence incenſed. The fliſt 
Engagement is carried on under 3 Cope of Fit 
occaſton d by the Flights of innumerable — 
Darts 
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Darts and Arrows whieh are diſcharged from ei- 
ther Hoſt. . The ſecond Onſet is ſtill more terrible, 
as it is filled with thoſe artificial Thunders, which 
ſeem to make the victory doubtful, and produce 
a kind of Conſternation even in the Good Angels, 
This is follow'd by the-tearing up of ntains 
and Promontories; till, in the laſt Place, Meſſiah 
comes forth in the Fullneſs of Majeſty and Ter- 
rour. The Pomp of his Appearance, amidſt the 
Roarings of his Thunders, the Flaſhes of his Light- 


nings, and the Noiſe of his Chariot-Wheels, is 


deſcribed with the utmoſt Flights of Humane 1- 
magination. 8 | 
THERE is nothing in the firſt and laſt Day's 
Engagement which does not appear natural, and 
agreeable enough to the Ideas moſt Readers would 


_ conceive of a Fight between two Armies of An- 


gels. - f . | 
THE ſecond Day's Engagement is apt to ftar- 
tle an Imagination, which has not been raiſed and 
qualified for ſuch a Deſcription, by the reading of 
the antient Poets, and of Homer in particular. It 
was certainly a very bold Thought in our Author, 
to aſcribe the firſt Uſe of Artillery to the Rebel 
Angels. But as ſuch a pernicious Invention may 
be well ſuppoſed to have proceeded from ſuch 
Authors, ſo it entered very properly into the 
Thoughts of that Being, who is all along deſcri- 
bed as aſpiring ro the Majeſty of his Maker. Such 
Engines were the only Inſtruments ha could have 


made uſe of to imitate thoſe Thunders, that in 


all Poetry, both Sacred and Prophane, are repre- 
ſented as the Arms ofthe Almighty. The tearing 
up the Hills was not altogether ſo daring a Thought 
as the former. We are, in ſome meaſure, prepa- 
xed. for ſuch an Incident by the Deſcription of the 
Giants War, which we meet with among the an- 


cient Poets, What Aill made this Ciumitaace 
t 
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1. the more proper for the Poet's Uſe, is the Opinion 
e, of many Learned Men, that the Fable of the Gi- 
ch ants War, which makes ſo great a Noiſe in An- 
e tiquity, and gave Birth to the ſublimeſt Deſeripti- 
$, on in Heſiod's Works, was an Allegory founded 
18 upon this very Tradition of a Fight between the 
h good and bad Ange! 3. 

b 1T may, perhaps, be worth while to conſider 
e with what Judgment Milton, in this Narration, has 
. avoided every thing that is mean and trivial in the 
's Deſcriptions of the Latin and Greek foets; and, 
bs at the ſame time, improv'd every great Hint which 


he met with in their Works upon this Subject. 
s Homer in that Paſſage, which Longinus has celebra- 
1 ted for its Sublimeneſs, and which Virgil and Ovid 
1 have copied after him, tells us that the Giants threw 
E Oſſa upon Olympus, and Pelion upon Ofſa. He adds 
an Epithet to Pelion | (cirogipuaacr) which very 
; much ſwells the Idea, by bringing up to the Rea- 
[ der's Imagination all the Woods that grew upon 
7 it. There is further-a great Beauty in his ſingling 
| out by Name theſe three remarkable Mountains, 
ſo well known to the Greeks. This laſt is ſuch 
| Beauty as the Scene of Milton's War could not 
poſſibly. furniſh him with. Clondian,, in. his Frag- 
| ment upon. the Gyants War, has given full Scope 
| to that Wildnefs of Imagination which was natu- 
ral to him. He tells us, that the Giants tore up 
whole Iſlands by the Roots, and threw them at 
the Gods, He deſcribes ane of them in particu- 
lar taking up Lemnos in his Arms, and whirling 
it to the Skies, with all Valtan's Shop in the midſt of 
it. Another tears up Mount Ida, with the River 
Enipeus, which ran down the Sides of it; but the 
Foet, not content to deſcribe him with this Moun- 
tain upon his Shoulders, tells us, that the River 
flow' d down his Back, as he held it up in that 
Poſture, It is viſible to every judicious * 
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that ſuch Ideas favour more of Burleſque than of 


the Sublime. They proceed from a Wantonneſt 


of Imaginatien, and rather divert the Mind than 


aftoniſh it. Mn has taken every thing that is 


Sublime in theſe ſeveral Paſſages, and compoſe; 


out of them the following great Image. 


From their Foundations looſning to and fro | 
They pluch d the ſeated Hills with all their load, 
- Rocks, Waters, Woods, and by the ſhaggy tops 
_ Up-lifting bore them in their Hands: 


WE have the full Majeſty of Homer in this ſhort 
Deſcription, improved by the Imagination of Clay- 
dian, without irs Paerilities, | 
1 »need not point out the Deſcription of the fal. 
len Angels ſeeing the Promontories hanging over 
their Heads in ſuch a dreadful Manner, with the 
other 'numberlefſs Beauties in this Book, which are 
ſo conſpieuous, that they cannor eſcape the Notice 
of the moſt ordinary Reader. a 

THERE are indeed ſo many wonderful Strokes 
of Poetry in this Book, and ſuch a Variety of ſub- 
lime Ideas, that it would have been impoſſible to 
have given them a Place within the Bounds: of this 
Paper. Beſides that, I find it in a great meaſure 
done to my Hand at the End of my Lord Roſ- 
commo1's Eſfay on tranſlated Poetry. I ſhall refer 
my 'Reader thither for ſome of the Maſtet- Strokes 
in the Sixth Book of Paradiſe Loft, though at the 
fime time there are many others which that no- 
ble Author has not taken notice of. 

MI ETON, notwithſtanding the fablime Genius 
he was Maſter of, has in this Book drawn to his 
Affiſtance all the Helps he could meet with among 
the ancient Poets. | The Sword of Michael, which 
makes ſo ws a Havock among the bad Angels, 
was given him, we ate told, out of the Armory of 
God, — I 
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dat the Sword _ 

of Michael from the Armory of God | 

Was giv'n bim temper d ſo, that neither keen 


Nor ſolid might reſet that edge it met 


The Sword of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite__ 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſheere, --=-= 


THIS Paſſage is a Copy of that in 3 
the Poet tells us, that the Sword, of Aneas, which 
was given him by a Deity, broke into Pieces the 
Sword of Turnus, which came from a mortal Forge. 
As the Moral ia this Place is Divine, ſo by the 
way we may obſerve, that the beſtowing on a Man 
who is favour'd by Heav'n ſuch an Allegorical 
Weapon, is very conformable to the old Eaſtern 
Way af Thinking. Not only Hamer has made uſe 
of it, but we find the Jcwiſßh Hero in the Book of 
Maccabees, who had fought the Battels of the cho- 
ſen Pepple with ſo much Glory and Suecels, zeeei- 


ving in his Dream a Sword from the Hand of the 


Prophet Feremigh, The following —_ whercin 
Satan is deſcribed as wounded by the Sword: of 


Michatl, is in Imitation of Homer. 


The * Sar d-with! diſcentingens mad; 1 1 
Paſi d throwgh bum, but th Ethereal ſubſtance 4 
Not long di viſible, and from the gaſb 473 
A ffream of Neviarow bumonr iſſuing flex. | 
Can guin, ſuch as celefbial Spirits any load": 

nd all his Armour ſtain d J 


HOA ER tells us in the ſame manner, chip 
on Diomedes wounding the Gods, there flow'd from 
the Wound an 7chor, or pure kind of Bleed, which 
was not bred from Mortal Viands; and that tho” 
the Pain was exquiſitely great, the Wound foon 
cloſed up and healed in theſe * * ate ve- 
ſted with Immoctality. 

1 
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1 queſtion not but Milton in his Deſcription of 
his furious Moloc flying from the Battel, and bel- 
lowing with the Wound he had received, had his 
Eye on Mar, in the Iliad, who, upon his being 
wounded, is repreſented as retiring out of the Fight, 
and making an Outery louder than that of a whole 
Army when it begins the Charge. Homer adds, 


that the Greeks and Trejans, who were engaged in 
a general Battel, were terrified on each Side with 


the bellowing of this wounded Deity. The Reader 
vill eaſily obſerve how M5!ron has-kept all the Hor- 


our of this Image without running into the Ri- 
ogy! af it. 


1 — 94 80 of Gabriel fanghr, | 
And with fierce Enſigns pierc' d the deep array 
f Moloce furious King, who him def d, 
And at his Charivt wheels to drag him bound 
Tyreaten d, nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 

- " Refrain*d his tongue blaſphemous but anon = 
Do un tloven to the waſte, with ſhatter d Arms 
And uncomhb ow fled ger aan, HY — 


MILTON has likewiſe raiſed his Deſcription 
in this Book with many Images taken out of the 


Poetical Parts of Scripture. - The Meſſiah's Chari- 


ot, as I have before taken Notice, is form*dupon 
a Viſion of Exzkie!, who, as Grotiss obſerves, has 
very much in him of Homer's 3 in the Poeti- 
cal Parts of his Prophecy.” 

THE following Lines in that ett, Com- 
miſſion which is given the Mcfliah to extirpate 
the Hoſt of Rebel erm 0 Throw 8 
. in the Pſalms. . a 


1 brief i in * Flnber's als: * 
- Aſcend my Chariot , guide the rapid wheels t? 
That ſhake Heaven's baſis, bring forth all my War, 
My 


2 
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Stroaks of the ſame Nature. 


Men, Heroes, and Gods mixed together in-Baitel. 


that the whole Field of Battel, and all the Tops 


| afterwards deſcribes Vulcas as pouring down. a Storm 


Gods every thing that is great and terrible in Na- 
tute, Milton has filled his Fight of Good and Bad 
Angels with all the like Circumſtances of Horrour. 
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"My Bow, my Thunder, my almighty „ 4 
Gird on thy Sword on thy puiſſant Thigh: 


THE Reader will eaſily diſcover many other 


THERE is no queſtion but Milton had heated 
his Imagination with the Fight of the, Gods in 
Homer, before he entered upon this Engagement 
of the Angels. Homer there gives us a Scene of 


Mars animates the contending Armies, and lifts 
up his Voice in ſuch a manner, that it is heard 
diſt inctly amidft all the Shouts and Confuſion of 
the Fight. Fupiter at the ſame time thunders over 
their Heads; while Neptune raiſes ſuch a Tempeſt. 


of the Mountains, ſhake about them. The Poet 
tells us, that Plato himſelf, whoſe Habitation was 
in the very Center of the Earth, was ſo affrighred at 
the Shock, that he leapt from his Throne. Hemer 


of Fire upon the River Xanthus, and Minerva as 
throwing a Rock at Mars; who, he tells us, coxve- 
red ſeven. Acres in his Fall. 

As Hemer has intreduced into his Battel of the 


The Shout of Armies, the Ratling of Brazen Cha- 
riots, the Hurling of Rocks and Mountains, the 
Earthquake, the Fire, the Thunder, are all of them 
employ d to lift up the Reader's Imagination, and 
give him a ſuitable Idea of ſo great an Action. 
With what Art has the Poet repreſented the- whale 
Bedy of the Earth trembling, even before it - was 


created, 
All Heaven reſounded, and had Earth been then, 
All Earth had te its Center ſhook --=== 4 
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IN how ſublime and juſt a Manner does he af- 
terwards deſcribe the whole Heaven ſhaking under 
the Wheels of the Meſiab' Chariot, with that Ex- 
ception to the Throne of God? | 


Vader his burning Wheels 


The fteadfaft Empyre an hook throughout, 
| nn e Throne 4 ſelf of God ----- 


* NOTWITHSTANDING the  Meſſch ay- 


pears cloathed with ſo much Terrour and Majeſty, 


the Poet has fill found Means to make his Rea- 


ders conceive an Idea of him beyond what he 


Þ himſelf was able to deſcribe, 


Tet half his Strength he at wot forth, but checks 
Hi thunder in md Volly, for he meant | 
vor fo diftrey, but rost rhew ant of Heav'n. | 


* IN 4 Word, ' Milror''s Genius, which + was fo great 
in it ſelf; and fo D mee Þ- all the Helps of 


Learning, appears in this Bo every way equal 


to his Sübject, chich was the moſt fublime that 


could enter into the Thoughts of a Poet. As he 
knew all the Arts of Affecting the Mind, he knew 
it was neceffary to give it cemain Reffing- places and 


Dem of recovering it ſelf from Time to 


Time: He has therefore with great Addieſs inter- 


ſperſed ſeveral Speeches, Reffections, Similitudes, 


and the like Reliefs, to diverfific his Narration, 
and eaſe the Attention of the Reader, that he might 


g come freth to his great R by ſuch a Con- 


traſt of Ideas, have a more lively Taſte of the no- 


bier Parts of his Dei. l 
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t his exortia primis 
omnia, et ipfe tener Mundi concreverit orbis, 
Tum durart\{olum er diſcludere Nerea ponto 
Caperit, et rerum paullatim Jumere formas. Virg. 


End 1irv 8 has obferved, that rhete may be 

4 Loftineſs in Sentiments, where there is no 
Paffion, and brings Inſtances out of ancient Au- 
thors to ſupport this his Opinion. The Pathetick, 
as that great Critick obſerves, may animate and 
inflame the Sublime, but is not effential to it. 
Accordingly, as he further remarks, we very often 
find rhar thofe who excel moſt in ſtirting up the 
Paſſions, very often want the Talent of writing in 
the great and fubfime Manner; and fo or. the 
contrary. ' filron has fhrewn himſelf à Maſter in 


| both theſe Ways of Writing. The feventh” Book; 


which we are now entering upon, is att Taftance 
of that Sublime which is 2 mixt and work'd u 
with Paſſon. The Author © appears in a kind 0 
'compoſed and ſedate Majeſty; and tho' the Senti- 
ments do not give fo great an Emotion as thoſe. 
in the former Book, they abound with as magni- 
ficent Ideas. The fixth Book, Hike a troubled O- 
cean, reprefents Greatneſs in Confuſion; the ſe- 
venth affects rhe Imagination Ike the Ocean in 4 
Calm, aud Pills the Mind of the Reader, without 
producing in it any Thing Ike” Tumult or A. 
tation. 

TH E Critick above-mentioned, among the Rules 
which ke lays down for fucreeding in the fabtfme 

| ; way 


* 
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way of writing, propoſes to his Reader, that he 
ſhould - imitate the moſt celebrated Authors whe 
have gone before him, and been engaged in Works 
of the ſame Nature; as in particular that if he 
writes on a poetical Subject, he hould conſider how 
Homer would have ſpoken on ſuch an Occaſion. By 


this Means one great Genius often” catches the 


Flame from another, and writes in his Spirit with- 
out copying ſervilely after him. There are a thou- 
ſand ſhining Paſſages in Virgil, which have been 
lighted up by Homer. 

MILTON, tho? his own natugal Strength of 
Genius was capable of furniſhing out a perfect 


Work, has doubtleſs very much raiſed and ennobled 


his Conceptions, by ſuch an Imitation as that 
which Longinus has recommended. 
IN this Beck, which gives us an Account of the 
Six Days Works, the Poet received but very few 
Aſſiſtances fromi Heathen Writers, who were Stran- 
.gers to the Wonders of Creation. But as there are 
many glorious Strokes of Poetry upon this Subje& 
in Holy Writ, the Author has numberleſs Alluſions 
to them through the whole Courſe of this Book. 
The great Critick 1 have before mentioned, though 
an Heathen, has taken Notice of the ſublime Man- 
ner in which the Law- giver of the Fews has deſcrib- 
ed the Creation in the Firſt Chapter of Geneſis ; 
and there are many other Paſſages in Scripture, 
which riſe up to the ſame Majefty, where this Sub- 
je& is touched upen. Alton has ſhewn his Judg- 
ment very remarkably, in making uſe of ſuch of 
theſe as were proper for his Poem, and in duly 
qualifying thoſe high Strains of Eaftern Poetry, 
which were ſuited to Readers whoſe Imaginations 
were ſet to an higher Pitch, than thoſe of colder 
Climates. 
AD A M*s Speech to the ance, wherein he de- 
fires an Account of what had paſſed within the Re- 
- Sion 
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gions of Nature before the Creation, is very great 


and ſolemn, The following Lines, in which he tells 
him, that the Day is not too far ſpent for him to 


enter upon ſuch a _ are ane in ns 
Kind. 


And the Great Light of Ds * rum 
Much of his race thengh ſteep, ſuſpenſe in eat n 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears, 

And longer will delay te bear es tell 

His Generation, &c. 


THE Angel's encouraging. our Firſt Parents in a 
modeſt Purſuit after Knowledge, with the Cauſes 


very juſt and beautiful, The , Meſſiah, by whom, 
as we are told in Scriptute, the Worlds were 
made, comes forth in the Fower of his Father, ſur- 
rounded with an Hoſt of Angels, and cloathed with 
ſuch a Majeſty as becomes his entering upon a 
Work, which, according to our Conceptions, ap- 


a beautiful Deſcription has our Author raiſed upon 
that Hint in one of the Prophets; And behold there 
came four Chariots out from. between two Mountains, 
and the Mountains were Mountains of Braſs ? ; 


About his Chariot numberleſs were peur d 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And Virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariets wing d, 
From the Armoury of God, where ſt and of old 
Myriads between two brazen Mountains . 
Againſt a ſolemn day, harneſt at hand; 

Celeſtial Equipage; and.now: came forth 

Spont ancous, fer within them Spirit lid 
Attendant on their Lord: Heav' n open d ** 

Her ever during Gates, Harmonious ſound 


OOO 


1 have 


which he aſſigns for the Creation of the World, are 


pears the utmeſt Exertion of Omnipotence. What 


4 
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- have before taken Notice of theſe Chariots of 
God, and of theſe Gates of Heaven, and-ſhall here 
only add, that Homer gives us the ſame Idea of the 
latter as opening of themſelves, tho“ he afterwards 
takes off from it, by telling us, that the Howrs firſt 
of all removed thoſe prodigious Heaps of Clouds 
which lay as à Barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem miore 
ſublime than the Defcriprion which follows, where 
the Meſſiah is repreſented at the Head of his An- 
gels, as looking down into the Chavy, calming its 
Confuſion, riding into the midſt of it, and drawing 
aſk _ On-Line of che Creation. | 


22a PREY goound they to od, ** fron the ſhort 
"Fay view d the vaſt immeaſurable a © 
.  Outragerns as, 4 Sea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
Up Bun the bottom turn d by furious uind 
And: ſarging waves, as Mountains to aſſault 
ne height, and with the center mix the Pole. 
: Silence ye troubled Waves, and thon Deep, Peace, 
- Said then th Ormific word, your Diſcord end: 
Nor ftaid, bus on the wings of Cherubim 
- Up-lifred, in Paternal Glory rode | 
Fa ins Chaos, and the world anboyn ; 
For Chaos beard his voice: bim all his train 
Follyw'd in bright Proceſſion to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of” bis might. 
Then fluid the feroid Wheels, and in his hand 
He took, the' golden Compaſſes, prepared | 
— 9 eternal Sture, ti ciropmſcribe 
his Univerſe; and all created thing: 
har foot he center” #; and the other turn d, 
Round through the vaſt profuntiry obſcure, 
And ſaid; thus far extend, thas far thy bounds, 
This be "y juſt circumference, O World. 
; F @& 
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THE Thought of the Golden Compaſſes is con- 
ceiv'd altogether in Homer's Spirit, and is a very 
noble Incident in this wonderful Deſcription. - He- 
mer, when he ſpeaks of the Gods, aſetibes to them 
ſeveral Arms and Inſtruments with the ſame Great- 
neſs of Imagination. Let the Reader only peruſe the 
Deſcription of Minerva s Ægis, or Buekler, in the Fifth 
Book of the Iliad, with her Spear which would - over- 
turn whole Squadrons, and her Helmet, that was 
ſufficient to cover an Army drawn out of an hun- 
dted Cities: The Golden Compaſſes in the above- 
mentioned Paſſage appeat a very natural Inftrument 
in the Hand of him, whom Plate ſomewhere calls 
the Divine Geometrician, As Poetry delights in 
cloathing' abſtracted Ideas in Allegories and ſenſi- 
ble Images, we find a magnificent Deſeription of 
the Creation form'd after the ſame manner in one 
of the Prophets, wherein he deſcribes the Almighty 
Architect as meaſnring the Waters in the Hollow of 
his Hand, meteing out the Heavens with his Span, 
comprehending the Duſt of the Barth in a Meaſure, 
weighing the Mountains in Scales, and the Hills in 
a Balance. Another of them deſcribing the Su- 
preme Being in this great Work of Creation, re- 
preſents him as laying the Foundations of the 
Earth, and ſttetching a Line upon it. And in ano- 
ther Place as garnifhing the Heavens, ſtretching out 
the North over the empty Place, and hanging the 
Earth upon Nothing. This laſt noble Thought 
Milton has expreſs'd in the following Vetlſe, 


And Earth ſelf-balanc'd on her Center hung. 


T H E Beauties of Deſeription in this Book lie ſo 
very thick, that it is impoſſible to enumerate them 
in this Paper. The Poet has employ'd on them 
the whole Energy of out Tongue. The ſeveral 
great Scenes of the Creation tiſe up to view one 
2 * | 
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after another, in ſuch a Manner, that the Reader 
ſeems preſent at this wonderful Work, and to aſſiſt 
among the Choirs of Angels, who are the Specta- 
tots of it. How glorious is the Conclugon of the 


fixſt Day. 


Tha was the firſt day Ex'n and Morn, 
Nor paſt mncelebrated, nor unſung 
«By the Celeſtial Quires, when Orient light 
:Exhaling firſt from Darkneſs they beheldy 
- . Birth-day of Heav'n and Earth; with joy and han 
Tue hollow univerſal: Orb they fili d. 


WE have the ſame Elevation of Thought i in the 
third Day; when the Mountains were brought forth, 
4 the Deep was made, x 
; mb the 8 bn appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs up-heave 
Into the Clouds, their tops aſcend the Sky : 
Ss high as heav'd the tumid bills, ſo low 
Down ſunk, a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of Water 5---=- - | 


WE. have alſo the Riſing of the whole vegets 
ble- World deſcrib'd in this Day's Work, which is 
filled with all the Graces that other Poets have l+ 
viſhed on their Deſcriprion of the Spring, and lead 
the Reader's Imagination into a Theatre equally 
| ſurprizing and beautiful. 

THE ſeveral Glories of the Heavens make their 
Appearance on the fourth Day, 


Fir in his Eajt the glorious lamp was ſeen 
Regent of day, and all the Horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays, jocund ts run | 
His Longitude thro* Heav'ns high rede: the Gray 
awn, and the Pleiades before him danced 
Sheddin 
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Shedding ſweet influence leſs bright the Moon, 

But oppoſite in levelPd Weſt was ſet, 

His Mirror, with full face borrowing her light +» 
From him, for other light ſhe needed none 

In that aſpeit, and ftill the diftance keeps 

Till night; then in the Eaſt ber turn (he ſhines © 
Revelv d on Heat*ns great Axle, and ber reign 
With thouſand leſſer lights dividual holds, 

With thouſand thouſand ftars that then appear d 
Spangling the Hemiſphere-—— 


ONE would wonder how the Poet could be ſo 


conciſe in his Deſcription of the Six Days Works, 
as to comprehend them within the Bounds of an 
Epiſode, and at the ſame Time ſo particular, as to 
give us & lively Idea of them. This is till more 
remarkable in his Account of the fifth and ſixth 
Days, in which he has drawn out to our View the 
whole Animal Creation, from the Reptil to the 
Behemoth. As the Lion and the Leviathan are two 
of the nobleſt Productions in the World of living 
Creatures, the Reader will find a moſt -e:qrifite 
Spirit of Poetry in the Account which our Author 


gives us of them, The Sixth Day concludes with 


the Formation of Man, upon which the Angel 
takes Occaſion, as. he did after the Battel in Hea- 
yen, to remind Adam of his Obedience, which was 
the principal Deſign of this his Viſit, 


THE Poet afterwards repreſents the Meſſiah re- 


turning into Heaven, and taking a Survey of his 
great Work. There is ſomething inexpteſſibly ſub- 
lime in this Pait of the Poem, where the Author 
deſcribes that great Period of Time, filled with fo 
many glorious Circumſtances; when the Heavens 
and Earth were finiſhed; when the Meſſiah aſcen- 
ded up in Triumph through the Everlaſting Gates ; 
when he looked down with Pleaſure upon .his new 


Creation ; when every Part of Nature ſeem' d to re- 
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joice in its Exiſtence; when the Morning Stars be 
ſang together, and all the Sons of God ſhouted for MW 1, 
. | to 


C. Ev'n and Morn accompliſh'd the Sixth days * 
Tet not till the Creator from his Work * 
Deſiſting, tho unwearied, up return d, 
Vp te the Heav'n of Heat ns his high abode, 2 
Thence te behold this new created World i 


Addition of his Empire; how it ſhew'd 

In proſpett from his throne, how good, how fair, 
«Anſwering his great Idea. Up he rode 
Follow'd with acclamation and the Sound = 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that tuned $ 
Angelic Harmomes: the earth, the air 1 
Reſonnding, (thou remember ft, for thou heard ff) N 
The Heavens and all the Conſtellations rung, 
The Planets in their Station lif® ning ſtood, 
While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 
Open ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, 

Open ye Heat” ns, your living doors, let in 
The great Creator from his work retard 
Magnificent, his fix days work, 4 World. 


1 cannot conclude this Book upon the Creation, WW geri 
without mentioning a Poem which has lately ap- ,,. 
pear'd under that Title. The Work was undertz. afte 
ken with ſo. good an Intention, and is executed 
with ſo great a Maſtery, that it deſerves to be look- Me 
ed upon as one of the moſt uſeful and noble Pro-W pa 
duct ions in our Engliſh Verſe. The Reader cannot | 
but be pleaſed to find the Depths of Philoſophy en- the. 
livened with all rhe Charms of Poetry, and to fee (0 
great 4 Strength of Reaſon, amidſt fo beautiful : 
Kedundancy of the Imagination. The Author ha 
ſhewn us thar Defign in all the Works of Natur 
which neceſfarily leads us to the Knowledge of its 
firſt Cauſe. In tort, he has illuftrared, pb 
| I 
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ars berleſs and inconteſtable Inſtances, that divine Wiſ- 
for dom, which the Son of Sirach has ſo nobly aſetibed 
to the Supreme Being in his Formation of the 
World, when he tells us, that He created her, and 
ſaw her, and numbered her, and poured her out upon + 
ail his Works, 
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Sanfins hie animal, mentiſque capacius alt «- 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in catera poſſet. 
Natus hamo eff---- - | Oy. Met. 


129 Accounts which Raphael gives of the Bat- 
tel of Angels, and the Creation of the World, 
have in them thoſe Qualifications which the Cri- 
ticks judge requiſite to an Epiſode, They are 
neaily related to the principal Action, and have 
a juſt Connection with the Fable. 
f THE, Eighth Book opens with a Beautiful De- 
101 ſcription of the Impteſſion which this Diſcourſe of 
me Arch-Angel made on our firſt Parents. Adam 
WW afterwards, by a very natural Curioſity, enquries con- 
cerning the Motions of thoſe Celeſtial Bodies which 
make the moſt glorious Appearance among the fix 
Days Works. The Poet here, with a great deal of Art, 
repreſents Eve as withdrawing from this Part of 
their Converſation to Amuſements more ſuitable to 
her Sex. He well knew, that the Epiſode in this 
Book, which is filled with Adam's Account of his 
Paſſion and Eſteem for Eve, would have been im- 
proper for her Hearing, and has therefore deviſed 
very juſt and beautiful Reaſons for her retiting. 
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So ſpake . and by his Connt*nance ſeems 
Entring en fudious Thoughts abſtruſe ; which Eve 
Perceruing where ſbe ſat retired in fight, 

With Lewlineſs majeſtick from her Seat, 
And Grace that won who ſaw to wiſh her Stay, 
Roſe, and went forth among her Fruits and Flower, 


To viſit how they proſper'd, Bud and Bloom, 


Her Nurſery: they at her Coming ſprung, 
And touch*d by her fair Tendance gladlier grew. 
ret went fhe. not, as nos with ſuch Diſcourſe 
Delighted, or not capable her Ear 
Of what was high: Such Pleafure ſhe reſerv'd, 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole Auditreſi; 
Her Husband the Relater ſhe preferr'd 
Before the Angel, and of him to 4K 

Choſe rather: he, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful Digreſſions, and ſolve high Diſpme 
With Conjugal Carefſes ; from his Lip 
Not Words alone pleaſed her, O when meet now 
Such Pairs in Love, and mutual Honour joynd! 


THE -Anget's returning A doubtful Anſwer to 
Adam's Enquities, was not only proper for the mo- 


tal Reafon which the Poet aſſigns, but becauſe it 
wonid have been highly abſurd to have given the 
Sanction of an Arch-angel to any particular Syſten 


of Philoſophy. The chief Points in the Ptolemaich 


and Copernican Hypothelis are deſcribed with grea 


Conciſeneſs and Perſpicuity, and at the ſame Time 
dreſſed in very pleaſing and poetical Images. 
ADAM, to detain the Angel, enters afterward: 
upon his own Hiſtory, and relates to him the Cir 
cumftances in which he found himſelf upon his 


Creation; as alſo his Converſation with kis Make! 


and his firſt meeting with Fve. There is no Pat 
of the Poem more apt to raiſe the Attention of the 
Reader, than this Diſcourſe of our great Anceſtor; 
as nothing can be more ſurprizing and delighttu 

id 
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4 to us, than to hear the Sentiments that aroſe in 
the Firſt Man while he was yet new and freſh from 
the Hands of his Creator. The Poet has interwo- 
ven every thing which is delivered upon this Sub- 
ject in Holy Writ with ſo many beautiful Imagina- 
tions of his o#n, that nothing can be conceived 
more juft and natural than this whole Epiſode, As 
our Author knew this Subject could not but be 
agreeable to his Reader, he would not throw it in- 
to the Relation of the fix Days Works, but reſer- 
ved it for a diſtinct Epiſode, that he might have 
an Opportunity of expatiating upon it more at 
large. Before 1 enter en this Part of the Poem, I 
cannot but take Notice of two ſhining Paſſages in 
the Dialogue between Adam and the Angel. The 
firſt is that wherein our Anceſtor gives an Account 
of the Pleaſure he took in converſing with him, 
which contains a very noble Moral, 


ers, 


For while I fit with thee, I ſeem in Heav' n, 

And ſweeter thy Diſconrſe is to my Ear . 

Than Fruits of Palm-treepleaſanteſt to Thirſt © 
Aud Hunger, both from Labour, at the Hour f 
2 1 bf ſweet Repaſt 3 they ſatiate, and ſoon li, 
Tho pleaſant; but thy Words with Grace divine 
Imbi d, bring to their Sweetneſs no Satiety, 


THE other 1 ſhall mention is that in which the 
Angel gives a Reaſon why he ſhould be glad to 
hear the Story Adam was about to relate. 


For I that Day was abſent, as befell, 

Bound on 4 Voyage uncouth and obſcure, 

Far on Excurſion towards the Gates of Hell, 
Squar'd in full Legion (ſuch command we had) 
To ſee that none thence iſſued forth 4 Spy, : | 
Or Enemy, while God was in his Work, 
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| Leſt he inceuſt at ſuch Eruption bold, 
Def ruction with Creation might have mix d. 


THERE is no Queſtion but our Poet drew the 
Image in what follows from that in Virgi”s Sixth 
Book, where Anta and the Sybil ftand before the 
Adamantine Gates, which are there deſcrib'd as 
mut upon the Place of Torments, and liften to the 
Groans, the Clank of Chains, and the Noiſe of 


Iron Whips, that were heard in thoſe Regions of 


Pain and Sorrow. 


— wwe, found, faft ſou | 
The diſmal: Gates, and barricadocd ſtrong; 
Aut long c er pwr approaching heard within 
Noiſe, other than the Sound of Dance or Song, 
. Torment, and loud Lament, and furious Rage. 


"AD AM then proceeds to give an Account of 


his Condition and Sentiments immediately after 
his Creation. How agreeably does he repreſent 
the Poſture in which he found himſelf, the delight- 
ful Landskip that ſurrounded him, and the Glad- 
neſs of Heat which grew up in him on that Oc- 


-A Waked from ſoundeſt Sleep, 
Soft on the flowry Herb I found me laid 
. In balmy Sweat, which with his Beams the Sun 
Soon dried, and on the reaking Moiſture fed. 
Streight toward Heav n my wondering Eyes I turn d, 
And gas. d a while the amply Sh y, till rair'd 
By quick inſtindtiue Motion ap I ſprung, 
As thitherward endea veuring, and wpright 
Stood on my Feet : (About me round I ſaw 
Hill, Dale, and ſbady Woods, and ſunny Plains, 
«And liquid Lapſe of murmuring Streams ; by theſe, 
| Creatures that * and * and walk d, or flew, 
92 Birds 
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Birds en the Branches warbling ; all things ſinib : 
With Fragrance and with Foy my Heart o erſtou d. 


ADAM is afterwards deſcrib'd as ſurpriz'd at 
his own Exiſtence, and taking a Survey of him- 


"ſelf, and of all the Works of Nature. He likewiſe ; 
is repreſented as diſcovering by the Light of Rea- 


ſon, that he and every thing about him muſt have 
been the Effect of ſome Being infinitely good and 
powerful, and that this Being had a Right to his 
Worſhip and Adoration, His firſt Addreſs to the 
Sun, and to thoſe Parts of the Creation which made 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Figure, is very natural and 


amuſing to the Imagination, 


-=---- Thou Sun, ſaid J, fair Light, 

And thow enlight ned Earth, ſo freſh and gay, 

Te Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and Plains, 
«And ye that live and move, fair Creatures tell, 
Tell if you ſaw, how came I thus, how here ? 


HIS next Sentiment, when upon his ficſt going 
to ſleep he fancies himſelf loſing his "Exiſtence; 


and falling away into nothing, can never be ſuf- 
ficiently admired. His Dream, in which he ftill 


preſerves the Conſciouſneſs of his Exiſtence, toge- 
ther with his Removal into the Garden which was 
prepared for his Reception, are alſo Circumſtances 
finely imagined, and grounded vpon what is deli- 


vered in ſacred Story. 


THESE and the like wonderful Incidents in 
this Part of the Work, have in them all the Beau- 
ties of Novelty, at the ſame Time that they have 
all the Graces of Nature. They are ſuch as none 
but a great Genius could have thought of, though,. 
upon the Peruſal of them, they ſeem to riſe of 
themſelves from the Subject of which he treats, It - 


2 Word, though they are natural they are nos ob- 
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vious, which is the true Character of all fine Wri- 
ting. | 

THE Impreſſion which the Interdiction of the 
Free of Life left in the Mind of our firſt Parent, 
is deſeribed with great Strength and Judgment; as 
the Image of the ſeveral Beaſts and Birds paſſing 
in Review before. him is very beautiful and lively. 


- Each Bird and Beaſt behold 
Approaching tue and tuo, theſe cowring low 
With Blandiſhmentz each Bird ſtoop*d on his Ving: 
Z. aam' d them as they paſs d. 


ADAM, in the next Place, deſcribes a Con- 
ference which ke held with his Maker upon the 
Subject of Solitude. The Poet here repreſents the 
ſupreme Being, as making an Eſſay of his own 
Work, and putting to the Trial that reaſoning Fa- 

* culty with which he had endued his Creature. A- 
dam urges, in this divine Colloquy, the Impoſſibi- 
tity of his being happy, tho' he was the Inhabi- 
tant of Paradiſe, ard Lord of the whole Creation, 
without the Converſation and Society of ſome 1a- 
tional Creature, who ſhould. partake thoſe Bleſſings 
with-him. This-Dialogue, which is ſupported chief- 
ly by the Beauty of the Thoughts, without other 
poetical Ornaments, is as fine a Part as any in the 
whole Poem: The more the Reader examines the 
Juſtneſs and Delicacy of its Sentiments, the more 
he will find himſelf pleaſed with it. The Poet has 
wonderfully preferved the Character of Majeſty 
and Condeſcenſion in the Creator, and at the ſame 
Time that of Humility and Adoration in the Crea- 
ture, as particularly in the following Lines, 


Tus I preſumptuous; and the Viſion bright, F 
As with a Smile more brightned, thus reply d, Kc, 
-I h lens of Speech implet' . 
| I: — And 
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And humble Deprecation thus reply d. 
Let not my Words offend thee, heavenly Power, 
My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeaks &c. 


4 DA AM then — to give an Account of * 
his ſecond Sleep, and of the Dream in which he 
beheld the Formation of Eve. The. new Paſſion 
that was awakened in him at the sight of her is 
touched very finely. 


Under his forming Hands à Creature grew, 
Manlike, but different Sex; ſo lovely fairs 
That what ſeem*d fair in all the Mild ſeem'd now 


— 
© - 


.. : Mean, or in her ſumm' d up, in her contain d, 


And in her Looks, which from that time infus d 
Sweetneſs inte my Heart, unfelt before, 

And into all things from ber Air inſpir d 
The Spirit of Love and amorous Delight. 


AD-AM's Diſtreſs upon loſing Sight of this 
deautifub- Phantom, with his Exchamations of Joy 


and Gratitude at the Diſcovery of a real Creature, 


who reſembled the Apparition which had been pre- 
ſented to him in his Dream; the Approaches he 
makes to her, and his Manner of Courtſhip, are 
all- laid together in a moſt exquifite Proptiety of 
Sentiments. 

T H O' this Part of the Poem is work d up with 
great Warmth and Spirit, the Love which is deſeri- 
bed in it is evety way ſuitable to a State of Inno- 
cence. If. the Reader compares the Deſeription 
which Adam here gives of his leading Eve to the 
Nuptial Bower, with that which Mr. Dryden has 
made on the ſame. Occaſion in a Scene of his + all 
of Man, he will be ſenſible of the great Care which 
Milton took to avoid all Thoughts: on ſo delicate 
a Subject, that might. be . offenſive to Religion or 


220d. Manners. The Sentiments «are chaſte,. but 
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not cold, and convey to the Mind Ideas of the 


moſt tranſponing Paſſion, and of the greateſt Tu- 


' rity, What a Noble Mixture of Rapture and In- 
nocence has the Author joined together, in the Re- 
flection which Adam makes on the Pleaſures of 
e compared to thoſe of Senſe. 


- Thus have 1 told thes all my, State, and brought 
My Story to the Sum of earthly Bliſs 
Which I enjoy, and muſt confeſs to find 
In all things elſe Delight indeed, but ſuch © 
A und or not, works in the mind no Change, 
Vor VehementWeſire, theſe delicacies | 
I mean of taſte, fight, ſmell, heybs, fruits, and alben 
Walks, and the melody of Birds; but here 
Far otherwiſe, tranſported I behold, 
Tranſported touch, here Paſſion firſt 1 felt, 
Commotion ſtrange 3; in all enjoyments elſe 
Superiour and unmov*d, here only weak, 
«Againſt the Charm of Beauty's powerful glance} 
Or Nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Not proef enough ſuch object to ſuſtain, 
Or from my fide ſubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at leaſ on her beſtou d 
Too much of Ornament, in outward ſhew - 
Elaborate, of inward leſs exadt. 
= When I approach 
Hier lovelineſs, fo abſolute fhe ſeems 
And in herſelf compleat, ſo well to know 
Her own, that what. ſhe wills to do or ſay 
Seems wiſeft, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt ; 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
' Degraded: Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
| Loſes diſcountenanc d, and like folly ſhews3 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
A one intended hrt, not after made 
| Occaſionally; and to conſummate all, 
Greatneſs of Mind, and nobleneſi their Seas 
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E guild in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 

- , About ber, 41 4 Guard angelick pla- d. | 1 

- | 2» 

- THESE Sentiments of Love, in our firſt Pa- 

f rent, gave the Angel ſuch an Inſight into humane | 
Nature, that he ſeems apprehenſive of the Evils = 
which might befal the Species in general, as well = 


as Adam in particular, from the Exceſs of this 
paſſion. He therefore fortifies him againſt it by | 
timely Admonitions; which very artfully prepare | 
the Mind of the Reader for the Occurrences of 
the next Book, where the Weakneſs, of which A- 
dam here gives ſuch diſtant Diſcoveries, brings about 
65 that fatal Event which is the Subject of the Po- 
em. His Diſcourſe, which fellows the gentle Re- 
buke he receiv'd from the Angel, ſhews that his 
Leve, however violent it might appear, was ftill 
founded in Reaſon, and conſequently not impro- 
Per for P aradiſe. | 


Neither her outſide form fo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds 
(Thmugh higher of the genial Bed by far, 
And with myſterious reverence 1 deem) 
So much delights me as thoſe graceful acts, 
Thoſe thouſand decencies thas daily flow 
From alt hey words and ations mixt with lovs 
And fweet compliance, which declare wnſeign'd 

| Union of Mind, or in us both one Soul ; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair, 


ADA M*s Speech, at parting with the Angel, 
has in it a.Deference and Gratitude agreeable to 
an inferior Nature, and at the fame Time a cer- 
vain Dignity and Greatneſs ſuitable to the Father 
of Mankind in his State ef Innocence, 
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In te ommis domus inclinata recumbit. Virg. 


F we look into the three great Heroic Poems 
which have appear'd in the World, we may ob- 
ſerve that they are built upon very light Founda- 
tions. Homer lived neat 300 Years after the Troja 
. War, and, as the. Writing of Hiſtory was not then 
in uſe among the Greeks, we may very well ſuppoſe, 
that the Tradition of Achilles and VUiyſſes had 
brought down but very few Particulars to his Knoy- 
| ledge, tho* there is no Qneſt ion but he has wrought 
into his two Poems ſuch of their remarkable Ad- 
ventures as were {till — of among his Con- 
temporaties, 

THE Story of * gp on which Virgil founded 
his Poem, was likewiſe. very bare of Circumſtances, 
and by that Means afforded him an Opportunity 
of embelliſhing it with Fiction, and giving a full 
Range to his own Invention. We find, however, 
that he has interwoven, in the Courſe of his Fa- 
ble, the principal Particulars, which were generally 
believed among the Remans, of /Encar his Voyage 
and Settlement in {taly. .. 

THE Reader may find an Abridgment of the 
whole Story as collected out of the ancient Hiſto- 
Hans, and as it was received among the Romans, 
in Dionyſins Halicarnaſſeus. + 
.. SINCE none of the. Criticks have conſidered 

Virgil's Fable, with relation to this Hiſtory, of & 
neas; it may not, perhaps, be amiſs to examine it 


| in thivLight, ſo far as regards my preſent Purpoſe, 


Whoevet 
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Whoever looks into the Abridgment above- menti- 
oned, will find that the Character of Ænuea: is filled 


with Piety to the Gods, and a ſuperſtitious Obſer- 


vation of Prodigies, Oracles, and Predictions. Vir- 
gi has not only preſerved this Character in 
the Perſon of «/Eneas, but has given a Place in his 
poem to thoſe particular Prophecies which he found 


-recorded of him in Hiſtory and Tradition. The 


Poet took the Matters of Fa@ as they came down 
to him, and circumſtanced them after his own 


- Manner, to make them appear the more natural, 


agreeable, or ſurprizing: I believe very many 
Readers have been ſhocked: at that ludicrous Pro- 
phecy, which one of the -Harpeys pronounces to the 
Trojans in the Third Book; namely, that before 
they had built their intended City, they ſhould be 
reduced by Hunger to eat their very Tables. But, 
when they hear that this was one - of the Circum- 
ſtances that had been tranſmitted to the Romans in 
the Hiſtory of £neas, they will think the Poet 
did very well in taking Notice of it. The Hiſto- 
tian above-mentioned acquaints us, a Prophetefs had 
foretold <Aneas, that he ſhould take his Voyage 
Weſtward, till his Companions ſhould eat their Ta- 
bles; and that accordingly, upon his landing in 7- 


taly, as they were eating their Fleſh upon Cakes of 


Bread, for want of otherConveniencies,they afterwards 
fed on the Cakes themſelves; upon which one of the 
Company ſaid merrily, We are eating our Table. 
They immediately took the Hint, ſays the Hiſto- 
rian, and concluded the Prophecy to be fulfilled. 
As Virgil did not think it proper to omit ſo mate- 
rial a Particular in the Hiftory of Anta, it may 
be worth while to conſider with how much Judg- 
ment he has qualified ir, and taken off every thing 
that might have appeared improper for a Paſlage 
in an Heroic Poem. The Propheteſs who foreteHs 
it is an hungry Harpy, as the Perfon whodifcoyerst . 
15 young 4ſcanins, Tiens 
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Heus etiam menſas conſuminmus inquis lulus! 


SUCH an Obſervation, which is beautiful in 
the Mouth of a Boy, would have been ridiculous 
from- any other of the Company. 1 am apt to 
think that the changing of the Trejan Fleet into 
Water-Nymphs, which is the moſt violent Machine 
in the whole £xcid, and has given Offence to ſe- 
veral Critieks, may be accounted for the ſame way. 
Virgil himſelf, before he begins that Relation, pre- 
miſes that what he was going to tell appeared in- 
credible, but that it was juſtified by Tradition. 
What further confirms me that this Change of the 
Fleet was a celebrated Circumſtance in the Hiſtory 
of Aue, is, that Ovid has given a Place to the 
fame” Metamorphoſis in his Account of the heathen 


Mythology, 


NONE of the Criticks 1 have met with having 
eonſideted the Fable of the Aueid in this Light, 


and taken Notice how the Traditien, on which it 


was founded, authorizes thoſe Parts in it which 
appear the moſt exceptionable; I hope the Length 


of this Reflect ion will not make it unacceptable to 


the curious Part of my Readers. . 
THE Hiflory, which was the Baſis of Ailter's 


Poem, is Kill morter than either that of the 11:ad 


or ned. The Poet has likewiſe taken Care to 


- inſert every Ciucumſtance of it in the Body of his 
Fable. The Ninth Book, which we are here to 


conſider, is raiſed upon that brief Account in Scri- 
pture, wherein we ate told that the Serpent was 


more ſubtle than any Beaſt of the Field, that he 
tempted the Woman to eat of the forbidden Fruit, 


that ſhe was overcome by this Temptation, and 


that Adam followed her Example. From theſe few 


Particulars Million has formed one of the moſt enter- 
taining Fables that Invention ever produced. He has 
diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral Circumſtances among ſo 


man; 
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many agreeable and natural Fictions of his own, 
that his whole Story looks only like a Comment upon 
ſacred Writ, or rather ſeems to be a full andcom- 
pleat Relation of what the other is only an Epi- 
rome. I have inſiſted the longer on this Confidera- 
tion, as I look upon the Diſpoſitionand Conttivance 
of the Fable to be the principal Beauty of the 
Ninth Book, which has more - Story in it, and is 
fuller of Incidents, than any other in the whole 
Poem. Satan's traverſing the Globe, and ſtill keep- 
ing within the Shadow of the Night, as fearing to 
be diſcovered by the Angel of the Sun, who had 
before detected him, is one-of thoſe beautiful I- 
maginations with which he introduces this his ſe- 
cond Series of Adventures. Having examined the 
Nature of every Creature, and found out one which 
was the moſt proper for his Purpoſe, he again re- 
turns to Paradiſe; and, to avoid Diſcovery, fiopks 
by Night with a River that ran under the Garden, 
and riſes up again through 2 Fountain that iflued 
from it by the Tree of Life. The Poet, who, as 
we have before taken Notice, ſpeaks as little as 
poflible in his own Perſon, and, after the Exam- 
ple of Homer, fills every Part of his Work with 
Manners and Characters, introduces a Soliloquy of 
this infernal Agent, who was thus reftleſs in the 
Deſtruction of Man. He is then deſcrib'd as gli- 
ding through the Garden under the Reſemblance 
of a Miſt, in order to find out that Creature in 
which he defign'd to tempt our firſt Parents. This 
Deſcription has ſomething in it very poetical and 
ſurprizing. = 


Co ſaying, through each Thicięt dank or dry 
Like 4 black Mift, low creeping, be held on 
His midnight Search, where ſooneſt he might find 
The Serpent : him faſt fleeing ſoon ke found 
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N Labyrinth of many a round ſelf-rolP4, 
ee head the midſt, well ſtor'd with ſubtle wiles, 


- THE Author afterwards gives us a Deſcription 


5 of the Morning, which is wonderfully ſuitable to a 


Divine Poem, and peculiar to that firſt Seaſon of 
Nature: He repreſents the Earth before it was curſt 
4s 2 great Altar breathing out its Incenſe from all 
Parts, and-ſending up a pleaſant Savour to the No- 
Arils of its Creator; to which he adds a noble Idea 
of Adam and Eve, as offering their Morning Wor- 
ſhip, and filling up the Univexfal Conlon of Praiſe 


and Adoration, 


a — . * 
| * Eden on the humid Flowers, that breathed- 


Their Mormng Preenſe, when all things that breath. 
From th Earth's great Altar ſend wp filent Praiſe 
To the Creator, and his Noſtrils poll © 
With grateful Smell ; forthicame the human Pair, 
And jeym d their vocal Worſhip to the Choir 
» of Creatures wanting . 


THE Diſpute which * follows b « two 
firſt Parents is repreſented with great Art: It pro- 
eeeds from a Difference of Judgment, not of Pa(- 
fion, and is managed with Reaſon, not with 
Heat: It is fuch a Diſpute as we may ſuppoſe 
might have happened in Paradiſe, had Man conti- 
'nued happy and innocent. There is a great Deli- 


N 


eaey in the Moratities which ate -interſperſed in 


Aan's Diſcourſe, and which the moſt ordinary 
Reader cannot but take Notice of. That Force of 
Love which the Father of Mankind. ſo finely de. 
feribes in the Eighth Book, and which is inſeited 
in the foregoing Paper, ſbews it ſelf here in ma: 
ny fine Inftances: As in thofe fond Regards he 
caſt towards Eve at her parting from him. 


bee” Her 
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Hier long with ardent look his Eye purſued 
Delighted, but deſiring mere ber ſtay, 
Oft he to her his Charge of quick Return 


the Concluſion, which 1 have here quoted. 
Her THE. 


_ Repeated ; ſhe to bim as oft engaged 
— To be return'd by Noon amid the Bowre. - + 
rſt IN his Impatience and Amuſement during hex 
all Abſence, 
0- 
ea — Aden the while 
fo Waiting defirous her Return, had wove 
© Of choiceſt Flowers 4 Garland to adorn” 
Her Treſſes, and her Rural Labours crown, . 
As Reapers oft are wont their Harveſt een. 
Great Foy he promiſed to bis Thoughts, and new 
1 Colace in her Nun, fo long delay d. | 
| BUT particularly in that paſſionate speech, = 
| where ſeeing her irrecoverably loſt, he reſolves to 1 
4 periſh with her rather than to live without her, 
ö; Some curſed Fraud 
Or Enemy hath beguil' d thee, yet unknown, 
"= And me with thee hath ruin d, for with Thee 
* Certain my Reſolation is te Die; 
; K How can 1 live without thee, how forego 
- Thy ſweet Converſe, and Love ſo dearly joyn d, 
2 To live again in theſe wild Woods forlorn? 
1 Should God create another Eve, and 1 
| 8 Another Rib afford, yet loſs of thee 
Would never from my Heart; no, no, I feel 
a The link of Nature draw me: Fleſb of Fleſh, 
. = Bone of my Bone thos art, and from thy State | 
zred Mine never 9 be parted, Bliſs or Woe. i 
* THE Beginning of this Speech, and the TRY | 
1 5 ration to it are animated with the fame Spirit as | 
| 
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THE ſeveral Wiles which are put in Practice by, 
the Tempter, when he found Eve ſeparated from 
her Husband, the many pleaſing Images of Nature 
which are intermixt in this Part of the Story, with 
its gradyal and regular Progreſs to the fatal Cata- 
ſtrophe, are ſo very remarkable, that it would be 
daperfiuous to point out their reſpeRive Beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular Simi- 
litudes in my Remarks on this great Work, becauſe 
1 have given a general Account of them in my 
Paper on the Firſt Book. There is one, however, 
in this Part of the Poem which 1 ſhall here quote, 
as it is not only very beautiful, but the cloſeſt of 
any in the whole Poem; I mean that where the 
Serpent is deſcrib'd as rolling forward in all his 
Pride, animated by the evil Spirit, and conducting 
. F£Eve to her Deſtruction, while Adam was at too 
great a Diſtance from her to give her his Aſſiſtance, { 
Theſe ſeveral Particulars are all of them wrought 
into the following Similitude. 
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— ----- Hope elevates, and Foy © 
 Brightens his Creſt ; 4s when 4 wand ring Fire 
Compatt of unituous Vapour, which the Night 
Condenſes, and the Cold inyirons reund, 
Kindled through agitation to 4 Flame, 4 
(Which oft, they ſay, ſome evil Spirit attends) 
Hovering and blazing with deluſive Light, 
Mifleads th' amaz”d Night-Wanderer from his way 
To Bogs and Mires, and oft thre* Pond or Pool, 
There ſwallow'd up and leſt, from Succour far, 
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THAT ſecret Intoxication of Pleaſure, with all 
thoſe tranſient Fluſhings of Guilt and Joy which 
vhe Poet repreſents in our firſt Parents upon their 
eating the forbidden Fruit, to thoſe Flaggings of 
Spirit, Damps of Sorrow, and mutual Accuſations 
which ſucceed it, are conceir'd with 2 — 
4 a ay 
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Imagination, and deſcribed in very natural Senti- 


ments. 

WHEN Did in the Foutth /£ncid yielded to 
that fatal Temptation which ruin'd her, Virgil tells 
us the Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled with 
Flaſhes of Lightning, and the Nymphs howled 
upon the Mountain Tops. Milton, in the ſame po- 
etical Spirit, has deſcribed all Natute as diſturbed 
upon Eve's eating the forbidden Fruit, 


Ss ſaying, her raſh Hand in evil Hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, ſbe pluckt, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the Wound, and Nature from her Seat 
Sighing thr all her Works gave * of Woe 
That all was loſt - 


UPON Adam's falling into the ſame Guilt, the 
whole Creation appears a ſecond time in Convul- 
ſions. 

e ſcyupled not to eat - 

Againſt his better Knowledge, not deceit? 4, 

But fondly evercome with Female Charm. 

Earth trembled from her Emraili, as again 

In Pangs, and Nature gave à ſecond Groan, 

Sky lowred, and, mutrering Thunder, ſome ſad Drops 

Wept at compleating of the mortal Sin -====—— 


As all Nature ſuffer'd by the Guilt of out firſt. 
Parents, theſe' Symptoms of Trouble and Confter- 
nation are wonderfully imagined, not only as Pro- 
digies, but as Marks of her ſymparkizing in the 
Fall of Man. | 

AD A M's Converſe with Eve, after having 
eaten the forbidden Fruit, is an exa@ Copy of thar 
between Fapiter and Juno in the Fourteenth lia, 
Jans there apptoaches Fupiter with the Girdle 
which ſhe had received from Vene; upon which ke 


tells her, that fke appeared more charming 3 
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ſirable than ſhe had ever done before, even when 


their Loves were at the higheſt, The Poet after- 
wards deſcribes them as repoſing on a Summet of 


Mount Ida, which produced under them a Bed of 


Flowers, 'the Lotus, the Crocus, and the Hyacinth, 
and concludes his Deſcription with their falling 
aſleep. 


.LET the Reader compare this wich the follow- 
ing Paſſage in Milton, which Da with Adam's 


Speech. to Eve. 


= 


Foy never did thy 1A face the Day 
1 ſaw thee firſt and wedded thee, adorn d 
With all Perfeftions, ſo inflame my Senſe 
_With Ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtweus Tree. 
Co ſaid be, and forbore not glance or toy © 
of amorous-Intent, well underſteod 
of Eve, whoſe Eye darted contagious fre. 
Her hand he ſeiſed, and to a fhady bank 
Thick euer head with verdant roof embo ur d 
He led her nothing loath: Flow*rs were the Conchs 
Panſies, and Violets, and Aſphodel, 
And Hyacinth, Earth*s freſheft ſofteſt Lap. 
There they their fill of Love, and Love's diſport 


© Took largely, of their mutual guilt the Seal, 


The Solace of their Sin, till _ * 
Oppreſi d them — 


As no Poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied Homer 
more, or to have reſembled him in the Greatneſ⸗ 
of Genius than Milton, I think I ſhould. have given 
but a very imperfect Account of his Beauties, if 1 


had not obſerved the moſt remarkable Paſſages 
which look like Parallels in theſe two great Au- 


thors. I might, in the Courſe of theſe Criticiſms, 
have taken Notice of many particular Lines and 


| Thang which are tranſlated from the Greek fo 
et; 


( 
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et; but as I thought this would have appeared too 
minute and oyer-curious, I have purpoſely omitted 
them. The greater Incidents, however, are not on- 
ly ſer off by being ſhown in the ſame Light with 
ſeveral of the ſame Nature in Homer, but by that 


means may be alſo guarded againſt the Cavils of 
the Taſteleſs or Ignorant. + | | 
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— is talia fande | 
Temperet à lacrymiz? ---==== Virg, 


1 E Tenth Book of Paradiſe Loft has a greater 
| Variety of Perſons in it than any other in the 
whole Poem. The Author upon the winding up of 
his Action introduces all thoſe who had any Con- 
cern in it, and ſhews with great Beauty the Ir flu- 
ence which it had upon each of them. It is like 
the laſt AR of a well written Tragedy, in which all 
who had a Part in it are generally drawn up be- 
fore the Audience, and repreſented under thoſe - 
Circumſtances in which the Determination of the 
Action places them. | | 

I ſhall therefore conſider this Book under four 
Heads, in relation to the Celeſtial, the Infernal, 
the Human, and the Imaginary Perſons, ho have 
their reſpective Parts allotted in it. 

TO begin with the Celeftial Perſons: The Guar- 
dian Angels of Paradiſe are deſcribed as returning 
to Heaven upon the Fall of Man, in order to ap- 
prove their Vigilance; their Arrival, their Manner 
of Reception, with the Sorrow which appeared in 
. themſelves, and in thoſe Spirits who are ſaid 10 
Rejoice 
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Rejoice. at the Converſion of a Sinner; are very fine 
ly laid Legothes in the following Lines. 


| Vp into Heav'n frem Paradiſe in hafte- 
Th” angelich guards aſcended, mute and ſad 
For Man, for of his ſtate by this they knew, 
Much wond ring how the ſubtle Fiend had fla 
Entrance unſeen, Soon as th unwelcome neu 
Frem Earth arrivꝰd at Heaven Gate, diſplea, 4 
All were who heard, dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
That time Celeſtial viſages, yet mixt 
With pity, violated not their Bliſs. 
«About the new-arriv*d, in multitudes 
Th Ethereal People ran, to hear and know | 
How all befell : They tow'rds the Throne ſupream 
«Accountable made haſte to make appear | 
With righteous plea, their mmoſt vigilance, 
And eaſily approv' d; 'when the moſt High 
Eternal Father from his ſerret Cloud | 
. in thunder utter d thus his Voice, 


THE ſame Divine Perſon, who in the foregoing 
Parts of this Poem interceded for our firſt Parents 
before their Fall, overthrew the Rebel Angels, and 
created the World, is now repreſented as deſcend- 
ing to Paradiſe, and pronouncing Sentence upon the 
three Offenders. The cool of the Evening, being 
a Circumſtance with which Holy Writ introduces 
this great Scene, it is Poetically deſeribed by our 
Author; who has alfo kept teligioaſly to the Form 
of Words, in which the three ſeyeral Sentences weic 
paſſed upon Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. He has 
rather choſen to negle& the Numerouſneſs of his 
Verſe, than to deviate from thoſe Speeches which 
are recorded on this "great Ocrafion, The Guilt 
and Confuſion of our firſt Patents ſtinding naked 
before their Judge, is touched with great Beauty. 
Vpon the Artival of Sin and Death into the m"_— 
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of the: Creation, the Almighty in introdaced 
ts ſpeaking e | 


See with what heat theſe Dogs of Hell advance 


To waſte and havack, yonder World, which + 
So fair and good Created, & e. 


THE following Paſſage is forniet upon chat 
glorious Image in Holy Writ, which compares the 
Voice of an innumerable Hoſt of Angels, uttering 
Hallelujahs, to the Voice of mighty PORN? 
or of many Waters. ; 


He ended, and the Heav'nly Andiance lewd 

Sung Hallelujah, as the ſound of Sears 

Through multitude that ſang- « Fiſt are thy ways; 
% Righteons are thy. Deorees in all thy AIG 

& Who can extenyate. rr 


THOUGH the Author in the whole Cont ot 
his Poem, and particularly in te Book ve are gow 
examining, has infinite Alluſions40 Flaces of Scri-- 
pture, 1 have only taken notice in my Remarks 
of ſuch as are of a Pocticah Nature, and which ate 
woven with great Beauty into the Body of this Fa- 
ble. OF this kind is That Paſſage in the preſent 
Book, where deſtribin Sin and 4 as Hd 
throaght- cke Worker Natute, he adds, 


Cloſe following pace for piece, n not e 1 
which aMudes to that arts Scripture fo von- 
detfutly Poctica?, and tertifying to the Imagination. 
Ie, and behold a pale Horſe, and his Name 
rh fat en him 194: Death, add Hell follewed with 


bins: ant peer tus giben ante thim over the fourth . 


Part ie Earth te kit? with Sword, and with Hun- 
ger, a with Stthneſs, and” with the Beaſts of . the 
Earth, Under this fd r of Celeſſial . 


— 
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ve muſt, likewiſe take Notice of the Command 
which the Angels feceived, to produce the ſeveral 
Changes in Nature, and fully the Beauty of the 
Creation. Accordingly they are repreſented as in- 
fect ing the Stars and Planets with malignant In- 
MAuences, weakning the Light of the Sun, bringing 
down the Winter into the milder Regions of Na- 
ture, planting Winds and Storms in ſevetal Quar- 
ters of the Sky, ſtoring the Clouds with Thunder, 
and in ſhort, perverting the whole Frame of the U- 
hiverſe ro the Condition of its Criminal Inhabi- 
tants. As this is a noble Incident in the Poem, 
the following Lines, in which we ſee the Angels 
-heaving up the Earth, and placing it in a diffe- 
rent. Poſture to the Sun from what it had before 
the Fall of Man, is conceived with that ſublime 
Imagination which was ſo peculiar to this great 
or 
Some ſay he bid his Angels turn aſtance | 
«Phe Poles of Earth twice ten degrees and more 
. | From the Sun's Axle; they with labour puſb' d 
- Oblique the Centrick/ Globe.—— oO 


WE are in the ſecond Place, to confider the In 
Fernal Agents under the view which Milton has 
given us of them in this Book. It is. obſeryed by 
thoſe who would ſer forth the Greatneſs of Virgi/: 
Plan, that he conducts his Reader through all the 
Farts of the Earth which werte diſcovered in his 
Time. Aſia, Africk, and Europe are the ſeveri 
Scenes of his Fable. The Plan of Milton's Poem i; 
of an infinitely greater Extent, and fills the Mind 
with many more aſtoniſhing Circumſtances, Satan 
"having ſurrounded the Earth ſeven times, depart 
at length from Paradiſe, We then ſee him ſteering 
his Courſe among the Conſtellations, and after hz 
ving traverſed the whole Creation, purſuing hi 
Voyage thro* the Chaos, and entering into his ov! 
Infernal Dominions. | Hs 


. 18 
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*HIS-firſt' Appearance in the Aſſembly of Fallen 
Angels, is work'd up with Circumſtances which give 
a delightful Surprize to the Reader; but there is no 
Incident in the whole Poem which does 'this more 
than the Transformation of the whole Audience, 
that follows the Account their Leader gives them 
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of his Expedition. The gradual Change of Satan 
himſelf is deſcribed after Ovid's Manner, and may 
vie with any of thoſe celebrated Ttansformations 
which are looked upon as the moſt Beautiful Parts 
in that Poet's Works. Milten never fails of im- 
proving his own Hints, and beſtowing the laſt fi- 
niſhing Touches to every Incident which is admit- 
ted into his Poem. The unexpected Hiſs which riſes 
in this Epiſode, the Dimenſions and Bulk of Satan 
ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of the Infernal Spirits 
who lay under the ſame Transformation, with the 
annual Change which they ate ſuppoſed to ſuffer, 
are Inſtances of this Kind. The Beauty of the Di- 
ction is very remarkable in this whole Epiſode, as 
1 have obſerved in the Sixth Paper of theſe Ro- 
marks the great Judgment with which it was con- 
trived. | 

THE Parts of Adam and Eve, or the Humane 
Perſons, come next under our Conſideration. Mil- 
ten's Art is no where more ſhewn than in his con- 
ducting the Parts of theſe our firſt. Parents. The 
Repreſentation he gives of them, without falfifying 
the Story, is wonderfully contrived to influence 
the Reader with Pity and Compaſſion towards 
them. Though Adam involves the whole Species 
in Miſery, his Crime proceeds from a Weakneſs 
which every Man is inclined to pardon and com- 
miſerate, as it ſeems rather the Frailty of Humane 
Nature, than of the Ferſon who offended; Every 
one is apt to excuſe à Fault which he himſelf 
might have fallen into. It vas the Exceſs of Love 
oe Eve that ruin d Adam and his Poſterity, I need 
F 2 not 
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not add, that the Author is Juſtiſy d in this Parti- 
cular by many of the Fathetgs, and the moſt Ortho- 
dox Writers. Miltas has by this means filled a great 
part of his Poem. with that kind of Writing which 
the French Ctiticks call the Tender, and which is 
in a particular. manner engaging to all. ſorts of 
Readers. | 
AD AM. and Eue, in the Book we are nom con · 
Gdering, are likewiſe. drawn with ſuch Sentiments 
as do not only intereſt the Reader in their Aſſli - 
tions, but raiſe ia him the moſt melting Paſſions 
of Humanity and Commiſe tation. When 44a 
ſees the ſeveral Changes in Nature ptoduced abaut 
him, he appears in a Diſesdet of Mind ſuitable to 
dne who had forfeited both. his Innocence and his 
Happineſs: he is filled with, Horrot, Remorſe, De- 
ſpair;z in the Anguiſk of his Heart he expoſiulates 
with his een . e an unasked 
Exiſtence. 


Did 1 requeſt” thee, Maker, from my, Clay 
To monld me Man, did 1 ſolicit thee 
Prom darkneſ? to promote me, or here place 
In this delicious Garden? as my will 
| Concurr'd not ta my being, t were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
 Deſiroms to 7 and render 1 
A receiv d- —— 


| Aoki e Dietins i 
on, owns his Doom to be juſt, and begs that - 
2 is threarned him may be inflicted on 


: 


——ů —— Why. delays 
His Hand te execut# what his deres 
Fix d on this da? Why ds I oveniive, 
Why am 1 mock'd with Death, nodded, 
Te Deathirſi pein ? how gladly. wonld1 mens © 3 
= a er- 
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Mortality my Sentence, and be Earth 
Inſenſible! hau glad would lay me down 
A. py Mother's lap there ſbould 1 reſt 
And ſleep ſteure; bis dreadful Voice no mort 
Wextt thuntey in my ear, no fear of worſe 


Te me and to my o - ſpring, wonld torment me 
With erat! exptAation. —— — 


THIS whole Speech is full of the like Emotion, 
and varied with ail thoſe Sentiments which we may 
ſuppoſe natural to a Mind ſo broken and di- 
Ard's. 1 maſt not omit chat generous Concern 
which our firft Father ſhews ia it for His een, 
dad whith is fo proper to affect the Reader, 


- Hide me from the Face 

Of God, tem to bebold was then my height 

of Happineſs int well if here world end 

The Miſery, 1 ide * and wonld bear 

Aly cum deſerv ; me 1his will not ſerve 3 

AA ther 4 ents, drink or ſhalt dige, | 

Is propagated Curſeh O voice once heard 

Delight fully, onerpnſe and multiply, 

Now Death *to er-. 
in me alt 
Peſterity funde au Fairy Patrrimeny - 
That 1 nn leave you, Sons: O were T able 
To waſte it ai my ſulſ, and {rave 22 : 
So diſinberht ed h- w you bleſs | 10 : 
Me now your erſte ! Ab, why fhowld all Muti 
For one Man's fan int guiltleſs be coridemned 
If guiltleſs ? But from ne what van proceed \ 1 
But All cerrrtä⸗-xũ⁊⸗ 


WHO can afterwards behold the F o Man- 
kind extended upon the Earth, uttering his Mi 
night Complaints, bewailing his Exiſtence, a 

| iking for Death, without r with him 
| his Diſtreſs? 


F 3 Thus 
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Thus Adam to himſelf lamented lend 
Through tho ftill night, net now, as Her Man fell 
 Wholeſome and cool and mild, but with black, Air 
«Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom, 
Which to his evil Conſcience repreſented 
All things with double terrour : on the Ground 
Outſtretehꝰ d he lay, on the cold Ground, and oft 
Curs*d his Creation, Death as oft —_—_ y 
Of tardy EXEcoTION. — * 


THE Part of Eve in this Book. is no leſs paſſo- 
nate, and apt to ſway the Reader in her Favour, 


She is repreſented with great Lenderneſs as approach. 


ing Adam, but is ſpurn'd from him with a Spirit of 
Upbraiding and Indignation conformable to the 
Nature of Man, whoſe Paſſions had now gained the 
Dominion over him; The following Paſſage where- 
in the is deſcribed as renewing her Addreſſes to 
him, with the whole Speech that follows it, have 


ſomething in them exquiſitely moving and oped 


He added not, and from. ber turn'd: but Eve 
Not ſo repuls'd, with Tears that ceas'd not flexing, 
«And Treſſes all diſorder" d, at his Feet 
Fell humble, and embracing them beſaught + 
His peace, and thus praceeded in her plaint, 
Forſake me net thus Adam, witneſs Heav'n 
What love ſincere and reverence in my heart , 
'Z bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 1 
Vabappily deceiv d; thy Suppliant 1 
1 beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not, { 
Whereor: I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counfel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
My only flrength and ſtay : Ferlorn of thee | 
. Whither ſpall I betake me, whete ſubſiſt ? 
While yet we live, ſcarce one ſhort hour "Ol 
© Beryweem: us tue let there be peace, &c. 
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AD A M's Reconcilement to her is worked up 
in the ſame Spirit of Tenderneſs. Eve afterwards 
propoſes to her Husband, in the Blindneſs of her 
Deſpair, that to prevent their Guilt from deſcend- 


ing upon Pofterity they ſhould reſolve to live Child- 


leſs 3 or, if that could not be done, they ſhould ſeek 
their own Deaths by violent Methods. As thoſe 


Sentiments naturally engage the Reader to regard 


the Mother of Mankind with more than ordinary 


Commiſeration, they likewiſe contain à very ſine 
Motal. The Reſolution of Dying, to end our Miſe- 


ries, does not ſhew ſuch a degree of Magnanimity 
2s 2 Reſolution to bear them, and ſubmit to the 
Diſpenſations of Providence. Our Author has 


therefore, with great Delicacy, repreſented Eve as 


entertaining this Thought, and Adam as diſap- 
proving it. 


WE are, in the: laſt Place; to' conſider the Ima=- 
ginazy. Perſons, or: Death and Cin, who act a large 
Fart in this Book. Such beautiful extended Allego- 
ries are certainly ſome of the fineſt: Compoſitions . 
of Genius; but, as I have before obſerved, are not 


agreeable to the Nature of an Heroic Poem. This 
of Sin and Death is very exquiſite in its Kind, if 


not conſidered as a Pait of ſuch a Work. The 


Truths contained in it are fo clear and open, that I 
mall not loſe Time in explaining them; but ſhall 
only obſerve, that a Reader who knows the Strength 
of the Engliſh Tongue, will be amazed to think how 


the Poet could find ſuch apt Words and Phraſes to 


deſcribe the Actions of thoſe: two imaginary per- 
ſons, and particulariy-in that Part. where Death is 
exhibited as forming a Bridge over the Chassz, a 
Work'ſuitable to the Genius of: Milton. 


- SINCE the Subject I am upon gives me an Op- 


portunity of ſpeaking more at large of ſuch Sha- 

dowy and Imaginary Perſons as may be introduced 

into Heroic Poems, 1 ſhall beg Leave to explain BA 
F 4 e 
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felf ina Mattes which is curious in its Kind, and 


__ which none of the Criticks have treated of. It ig 


certain Homer and Virgi/ ane full of imaginary Per- 
(ous, who ate very beautiful in Poetry when they 
ace juſt Gewn without being engaged in any Series 
of Action. Hemer indeed repreſents Sleep as 2 Per- 
fon,” and aſecibes 4 ſhort Part to him in his Ziad; 
but we muſt conſfidec that tho? we now regard ſuck 
a Perſon as entirely fhadowy and unſubſtantial, the 
Meathens made Statues of him, placed him in cheit 
Femples, and loolſced upon him 2s a Real 'Deity, 
When Homer makes uſe of other ſuck Allegorical 
Fexſons, it is only in fhort Expreſſions, which con- 
vey an ordinary Thought to the Mind in the moſt 
pleaſing Manner, and may rather be looked upon 
as Poctical Phraſes than Allegorical Deſcriptions, 
Inſtead of telling us that Men naturally fly when 
they are terrified; he introduces the Pexſons of Flight 
and Fear, who, be tells us, arc inſeparable Compa- 
nions. Inſtead of ſaying that the Time was come 
n Apollo ought to have reccived his Recom- 
Pence; he tells us that the Hours brought him his 
Keward. Inftead of deſcribing the Effects which 
Ainerva's g produced in Battel, he tells us that 
the Brims of it were encompaſſed by Terrour, Rom, 
Diſiord, Fury, Purſuit, Maſſacre, and Death. In the 
fame Figure of ſpeaking, he repreſents Viftory as 
following. Diomedes; Diſcord as the Mother of Fu- 
nerals and Mourning 3 Venus as dreſſed by the Graces; 
Bellona as wearing Terrour and Conſternation like a 
Garment, I might give ſeveral othet Inſtances 
out of Hemer, as well as a great many out of Vir- 
gil. Milton has likewiſe very often made uſe of the 
ſame way of Speaking, as where he tells us, that Vi- 
HJery fat on the Right Hand of the Meſiabwhen be 
matched 'fonh againſt the Rebel Angels; that at 
the rifing of the Sun the Hart unbarr'd the Gates 
"of Light; chat — was the Daughter of _ 
O 
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Of the ſame Nature ate thoſe Expteſſions, where 
deſotibing the Singing of the Nightingale, he adds, 
Silence was pleaſed ; and upon the __ bidding 
Peace to the Chaos, Confuflon be Voice, I 
might add innumerable Iaftances of Poet's 
writing in this beautiful Figure. It is plain that 
theſe I have mentioned, in which Perſons of an 
imaginary Nature ate inttoduced, are ſuch ſhort 
Allegories as are. not deſigned to be taken in the 
literal Senſe, bur only to convey partibutar Cir 
cumſtances to the Reader after an unufual and en- 
tertaining Manner. But when ſuch Perſons are in- 
troduced as principal Actors, and engaged in a Se- 
ries of Adventutes, they take too mueh upon them, 
and ate by no means proper for an Heroic Poem, 
which ought to appear credible in its principal 
Parts, J cannot fotdear therefore thinking that Sin 
and Death ate as improper Agents in a Work of 
this Nature, as Strengtb and Neceſſity in one of the 
Tragedies of Eſchylus, who repreſented thoſe two 
Perſons nailing down Prometheus to a Rock, for 
which he has been juſtly ceafured by rhe greateſt. 
Criticks, 1 do not know any imaginary Perſon 
made uſe of in a- more (ſublime manner of Think- 
ing than that in one of the Piophets, who de- 
ſeribing God as deſcending ftom Heaven, and vi- 
firing the Sins of Mankind, adds that dreadſul 
Circumſtance, ' Before bm wens the Peffilence. It is 
certain this imaginary FPerfon might have been de- 
ſcribed in all her purple Spots. The Fever might 
have marched before her, Pain might have ſtood 
at her Right Hand, Phrenzy on her Left, and 
Death in her Rear. She might have been intro- 
duced as gliding down from the Tail of a Comet, 
or darted upon the Earth in a Flaſh of Lightning: 
She might have tainted the Atmoſphere with her 
Breath; the very Glating of her Eyes might have 
Ganzerce Infection. Bur 1 believe every Reader will 
| | F 5 think, 
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think, that in ſuch ſublime Writings the mentioning 
of her as ir is done in Scriptuze, has ſomething in 
n more juft, as well as great, than all that the 


moſt fanciful Poet could have beſtowed upon her 
in the Richneſs of his . | 
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=--==- Crudelis ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor, & der Moartis Image. 
Virg. 


ILTON has ſhewn a . Art in de- 
ſeribing that Variety of Paſſions which ariſe 
in our firſt Parents upon the Breach: of the Com- 
mandment that had been given them. We ſee them 
gradually paſſing from the Triumph of their Guik 
thro' Remorſe, Shame, Deſpair, Contrition, Prayer, 
and Hope, to a perfe& and compleat Repentance. 
At the End of the Tenth. Book they ate xepreſent- 
ed as proftrating themſelves upon the Ground, and 
watering the Eaith with their Tears: To which the 
Poet joins this beautiful Circumſtance, - that they 
offer'd uptheir penitential Prayers on the very Place 
where their Judge appeared ro them when he pro- 
nounced theic Sentence. 


==-=--They forthwith te the place 


Repairing where he judg*d them, preſtrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confeſs'd 


Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering the Groung-=eo-= | 


THERE is 2 Beauty of the ſame kind in 2 


Tragedy of Sophecles, —_— Oedipus, aſter having 


15 . 
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put 
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put out his own Eygs, inſtead of breaking his Neck 
from the Palace Battlements (which furniſhes ſo e- 
legant an Entertainment for our Engliſh Audience) 
deſires that he may be conducted to Mount Cithe- 
ron, in order to end his Life in that very Place 
where he was expoſed in his Infancy, and where he 
hauls then have died, had the Will of his Parents 
been executed. 

AS the Author never fails to give a poetical 
Turn to his Seatimeats, he deſcribes in the Begin- 
ning of this Book the Acceptance which theſe theit 
Prayers met with, in a ſhort Allegory form'd upon 
that beautiful Paſſage ia Holy Writ; And another 
Angel came and ſtood at the Altar, having 4 golden 
cenſer; and there was given unto him much incenſe, 
that he ſhould offer it with the Prayers of all © Saints. 
upon the Golden Altar, which war before the Throne: 
And the ſmoak of the incenſe which came with the 
Prayers of the Saints aſcended up before Ged. 


To Heav'n their Prayers 

Fleu up nor miſs'd the way, by enviews winds 
Bun wagabond or fruſtrate: in they paſs'd 
' Dimentionleſs thro* heav*nly Doors, then clad * 

With incenſe, where the Golden Altar fumed, _ 
By their great Interceſſor, came in fight 
Before the Father" s throne----- 


WE have the ſame Thought expreſſed a ſecond 
Time in the Interceſſion of the Meſſab, which is 
conceived in very emphatick Sentiments and Ex- 
preſſions. 

AMONG the poetical Parts of Scripture which 
Milten has ſo finely wrought into this Part of his 
Narration, I muſt not omit that wherein Ezekiel 
ſpeaking of the Angels who appeared to him in - 
Viſion, adds, that every one had four faces, and that 
their whole bodies, and their backs, and their hands, and 
their wings Were full of eyes round about. 7 

. ; 4 4 % oc], 1 
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va The Cohort bright 
Of watchful rakes ; four faces aach 
Had, like 4 danble Janus, all their Shape 
Sangled with Exe. 0 


HE aſſembling of all the agel of Heaven 
to hear the folemn Decree paſſed upon Man, is 5 

reſented in very lively Ideas. The Almigh 
E deſcrib'd as remembring Mercy in the mid 
of Judgment, and commanding” Michael to deliver 
his Meflage in the mildeſt Terms, leaſt the Spirit 

of Man, which was already broken with the Senſe 
of his Guilt and Miſery, ſhould fail before him. 


et leaſt they faint i 

A. the [ad Sextence rigorouſly urg d, 
(Far 1 el tm faftned and with tears 
 Bewwling tbeir exceſs, all Terror hide. 


THE Conference of Adam and Eve is full of 
moving Sentiments. Upon their going abroad after 
the malanchah Night which they had paſſed toge- 
ther, they diſcover the Lion and the Eagle 2 
ing each of them theis Prey towards the Ea 
Gates of Paradiſe, There is a double Beauty ir 
Incident, not only as it prefents great and _— - 
mens, which are always. agreeable in Poetry, but 


as it expreſſes that Enmity which was now produ- 
ced in the Animal Creation. The Poet, to tfhew 

the like Changes in Nature, as welt as to grace his 

Fable with a noble Prodigy, repreſents the Sun in 
an Eclipſe. - This particular Incident has likewiſe a 
fine Effec upon the Imagination of the Reader, in 

regard to what foltews; for at the ſame Time that 

the Sun is under an Eclipſe, a bright, Cloud de- 

ſcends in the Weſtern Quarter of the Heavens, fil- 

| Jed with an Hoſt of Angels, and more luminous 

than the Sun it felE The whole Theatre of Na- 

ture is darkned, that this glorious Machine may 

appeat in all its Luſtre and Wen. 


en PUT = 
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. in the Ea, 
Darkniſs “er days mid-courſe, and morning light 
More erient in that weſtern Cloud that dra uu. 
O* ex the blue firmament 4 radiant white, © 
And flaw deſcends, with ſomething beau nly fraught ? 
He err'd not, far by this the heav"nly bands 
Down from: 4 Shy of Faſper lighted new 
In Paradiſe, ang on 4 Hill made halt; 
A glorious apparitiaa - 


I need not obſerye how properly this Author, 
who always ſuits. his Parts to the Actors whom he 
introduces, has employed Michael in the Expulſion 
of our firſt Parents from Paradiſe, The Archan- 
gel on this Occaſion neither appears in his proper 
Shape, nor in that familiar Manner with which Ra- 
phael the ſociable Spirit entertained the Father of 
Mankind before the Fall, His Perſon, his Port, 
and Behaviour are ſuitable to a Spirit of the higheſt 
Rank, and exquiſitely deſcrid'd in the following 
Paſſage. 


i Archangel ſoon drew nigh, 

Not in his ſhape celeſtial, but as Man 

Clad to meet Man; over his lucid Arms 

A military Veſt of Purple flew'd | 

Livelier than Melibæan, er the grain 

Of Satta, worn by Kings and Heroes old- 

In time of Truce; Iris had dips the Woof. 

His flarry Helm, unbuckled, ſbæu d him prime 

In Maubeod where Towuth ended; by his fide 

A, in @ gliftring Zodiach bung the Sword, 

Satan's dire dread, and in his Hand the Spear. - 

Adam bud low * He kingty from his Stave 

Inclined not, bus his coming thus declared. 

EVE*s Complaint upon hearing that the was to 
be removed from > hy hes of Paradiſe is won- 
derfully Beautiful; The Sentiments are not only 
| propee 
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oper to the Subject, but have ſomething in them 
ber pode; ſoft and Womaniſh. , 


Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe? thus leave 
Thee, native Soil, theſe happy walks and jhades, 
© Fit hawnt of Gods? Where I had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, theugh ſad, the reſpite of that day 
That muſt be mörtal te us both, O flow'rs 
That never will in other Climate grow, 
My Early viſitation and my laſt | 
At Even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firſt opening bud, and gave you Names ; 
Who new fhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 
Tour Tribes, and Water from th ambroſial Fowunt ? 
Thee, laſtly, nuptial Bowre, by me adorn'd 
With what to ſight or ſmell was ſweet : from thee 
Hou ſhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into @ lower World, to this obſcure 
And wild, how Patt, we breath in other Aiy 
Leſs. pure, accuſtom d to Immortal Fruits? 


AD AM's Speech abounds with Thoughts which 
are equally moving, but of a more maſculine and 
elevated Turn. Nothing can be conceived more 
ſublime and poetical than the following Paſſage in it, 


This moſt afflifts me, that departing hence 
As from his Face I ſhall be hid, deprived 
His bleſſed cuunt nance; here I could frequent, 
With worſhip, place by place where he vouchſa fed 
Preſence divine, and to my Sons relate, 
On this Mount he appear d, under this Tree 
, Stood wiſible, among theſe Pines his Voice 
a 1 heard, here with him at this Fountain talk'd: 
So many gratefut Altars I would rear 
Of graſſy Turf, and pile wp every Stone 
Of luſtre from the Brook, in memory © 
Or Monument to Ages, and thereon 
Offer ſweet ſmelling Gums and Fruits and Flowers. . 
in 
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's In youder nether World where ſhall I ſeek, © 


His bright Appearances, or Footſteps trace? 
For though I fled him angry, yet recall d 
To life prolong'd and promiſed race I now 

. Gladly behold though but his utmoſt Shirt: 
Of Glory, and far off his Steps adore, 


THE Angel afterwards leads Adam to the high- 
eſt Mount of Paradiſe, and lays before him a whole 
Hemiſphere, as a proper Stage for thoſe Viſions 
which were to be repreſented on it, I have before 
ebſerved how the Plan of Afilten's Poem is in ma- 
ny particulars greater than that of the 7liad or - 
neid, Virgils Hero, in the laſt of theſe Poems, is 
entertained with a fight of all theſe who are to de- 
ſcend from him; but tho* that Epiſode. is juſtly 


admired as one of the nobleſt Deſigus in the whole 


Eneid, evety one muſt allow that this of Milton is 
of a much higher Nature. Adam's Viſion: is not 
confined to any particular Tribe of Mankind, but 
extends to the whole Species. 

IN this great Review which Adam takes of all 
his Sons and Daughters, the firſt Objects he is pre- 
ſented with exhibit to him the Story of Cain and 


Abel, which is drawn together with muck Cloſeneſs 


and Propriety of Expreſſion,” That Curioſity and 


natural Horror which ariſes in Adam at the Sight 
of the firſt Dying Man, ts touched with great Beauty, 


But have I now ſeen Death ? is this the way 
I muſt return to native duſt? O Sight 

Of terrour foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid'to Think, how horrible to Feel! 


THE ſecond Viſion ſets before him the Image 
of Death in a great Vatiety of Appearances. The 
Angel, to give him a general Idea of thoſe Effects 
which his Guilt had brought upon his Poſtetity, 


places before him a large Hoſpital; or Lazar-Houſe, 


flPd 
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fll'd with Perſons lying under all- kinds of mortal 
Diſeaſes. - How finely has the Poet told us that the 
ſick Perſons languiſhed under lingring and incura- 
ble Diſtempers, by an apt and judicious uſe of ſuch 
imaginary Beings as thoſe I mentioned in my laſt 
Faper. 


Dire was theteſſing, deep the Groans, Deſpair 
| Tended the Sick, buſy from Conch to ceucb; 
And over them triumphant Death 4is dart 
Shook, but delay d to firiks, though oft invoked 
With Vows as their chief good and final hope. 


THE Paſfion which likewiſe riſes in Adam on 
this occaſion is very natural, 


Sight ſo deform what Heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behotd? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho* not of Woman born; Compaſſion quell & 
His beſt of Man, and gave him wp to tears, © 


THE Diſcourſe between the Angel and Adam 
which follows, abounds with noble Morals. 
AS there is nothing more delightful in Poetry 
than a Contraſt and Oppoſition of Incidents, the 
Author, after this melancholy  Proſpe& of Death 
and Sickneſs, raiſes up. a Scene of Misch, Love and 

Jollity. The ſecret Pleaſure that ſleals into - 
dam's Heart as he is intent upon this Viſion, is i- 
magined with great Delicacy. I muſt not omit the 
Deſcriprien of the looſe female Troupe, who fedu- 
ced the Sons of God as they are ealled in Seripture. 


Foy that fair female troupe then: ſau? ft, that ſaem 4 
Of Goddeſſes, ſo blithe, fo ſmooth, ſs gay, 

Las empty of all goed, wherem: conſifts 
Weimann domoſtich henowr aud chief praiſe 
aun and compleated to the taſte. 
Gf lf fb, appetence, to fing, to dance, | 
1 de du and trade the Fangue, — Bi 


To 
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Te theſe that ſaber race of Mir, whoſe lines _ 
Religiaus tabled them the Sens of God, 
Shall yield up all their Virtue, all their Fame 
Ignobly te the Trains and to the ſmailes © 
Of thoſe fair Athei ſta 


TH next 'Vikon is of a quite contrary Nature, 
and filled with the Horrors of Wat. Adem at the 


Sight of is melts into Tears, and breaks out in that 


paſſionate Speech, 129 


-- -- --0 what ave theſe 
Death's miniffters, nat Mn: who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to Men, and multiply 
Ten thouſand fold the Sin of bim who flew 
His Brother: for of whom ſuch Maſſacre _ 
Malę they but of their Brethren, Men of Men? 


MILTON,tokeep up an agreeable Variety inhis 


Viſions, after having raiſed in the Miad of his Kea- 


det the ſeveral Ideas of Terror which are conformi- 
able to the Deſcription of War: paſſes on to theſe 
ſoftet of Triumphs and Feſtivals, in that 
Vion of Lewdneſs and Luxury which uſhers in the 
Flood. | | | 
AS it is viſible chat the Poet had his Eye upon 


Ovid's Account of the univerſal Deluge, the Rea- 


der may obſerve with how much Judgment he has 
avoided every thing that is zedundant or puerile 
in the Latin Poet. We do not here ſee the Wolf 
ſwimming among the Sheep, nor any of thoſe wan- 
ton Imaginations which Seneca found fault with, as 
unbecoming the great Cataſtrophe of Nature, If 
our Poet has imitated that Verſe in which Ovid tells 
us that thete was nothing but Sea, and that this 
Sea had no Shore to it, he has not ſet the Thought 
in ſuch a Light as to incur the Cenſure which Cri- 
ricks have paſſed upon it. The latter part of that 
Verſe in Ovid is idle and ſuperfluous, but juſt and 


| beautiful in Milton. Famque 
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Jamque mare & tellus nullum diſcrimen habebant, 

Nil nifi pontus erat, deerant quoque litters ponto. 
8 | ' Ovid, 

ea cover d Sea, 

Sea without Shore ' Milton. 


IN Milten the former part of the Deſcription 
does not foreſtall the latter. How much more 
great and ſolemn on this Occaſi on is that dr v9 
follows in our Engliſh Poet, 5 8 


=» -- -- And in their Palaces 


Where Luxury late reign d, Sea. 6 21 whelp's 
And abt d.. 


than that in Ovid, where we are told that the Sea- 
Calfs lay in thoſe Places where the Goats were u- 
ſed to browze? The Reader may find ſeveral other 
Parallel vaſſages in the Lain and Engliſo Deſerip- 
tion of the Deluge, wherein our Poet has viſibly 
the Advantage. The Sky's being over: charged with 
Cloudꝰ, the deſcending of the Rains, the riſing of 
the Seas, and the appearance of the Kainbow, are 
ſuch Deſcriptions as every one muſt take Notiee 
of. The Circumſtance relating to Paradiſe is fo 
- finely imagined and ſuitable to the Opinions of 
many learned Authors, that I cannot forbcar | Sir. 
nn. is > YET 


Tien ſhall. this maunt | 
of Paradiſe by might of waves be mov d 
Out of his place, puſb d by the horned flood, 
With all his verdure ſpoild, and trees adrift 
_ Down the great River to the op*ning Gulf, 
And there take root an Iſland ſalt and bare, 
© The haunt of Seals and. Orcs and Sea-Mews. clang. 


THE Tranſition: which the-Poet-makes from the 
viſion of the Deluge, to the Concern it occaſioned 
in Adam, is exquilitely —— and copied — 
» pn. 7 


os 


- 
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Virgil, od the firſt Thought it introduces is 
father in the Spirit of Ovid. . 


>» I 

Hou didſt thow grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end ef all thy Off-ſpring, end ſo ſad, © 
Depopulation; thee another Floud 

- Of rears and ſorrow, a Floud thee alſo droum d, 
And ſunk, thee as thy Sons; till gent! y ly rear'd 
By th* Angel, on thy feet thou feodſt at lat 
Though com fortleſo, as when 4 Father mourns 
His Children, all in view deftroy'd af en. 


1 have been the more particular in my Quotati- 
ons out of the Eleventh Book of "Paradiſe Loft, 
: becauſe it is not generally | reckoned among the 
moſt ſhining Books of this Poem; for which Rea- 
fon the Reader might be apt to overlook: thoſe 
many Paſſages in it which deſerve our Admitation. 
The Eleventh and Twelfth are indeed built upon 
that ſingle Circumſtance: of the Removal of our 
firſt Parents from Paradiſe; but though this is not 
in it ſelf ſo great a subject as that in moſt of the 
foregoing Books, it is extended and diveiſiſied 
with fo many ſurprizing Incidents and pleaſing E- 
piſodes, that theſe two laſt Books can by no means 
be looked upon as unequal Parts of this Divine 
Poem.” I muſt further add, that had not Milton re- 
preſented our firſt Parents as driven” out of Para- 
Adi ſe, his Fall of Man would not have been com- 
pleat, 2 conſequently his Action would have been 


* 
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I — th. the lthon => * 
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Segnids irritamt ano dmiſſa er aur, 
Quam qua ſunt eeulis ſubjecta tibus-----Hor. | 


IZTON, after having repreſented in Viſion 
. the Hiſtory of Mankind to the fiſt great Pe- 
od of Nature, difpatches the remaining Part of 
Fin Narration. He has deviſed a very handfome 
Re ſon for rhe | Angel's procecding with Adam af- 
ter this manner; though doubtleſs the true Neaſon 
wes the Diffirulty which che Poet would have found 
te have adowed om fo mix'd and complicated a 
Seory in viſible Objests. 1 could with, however, 
that the Aurhor had done it, whetever Pains it 
might have coſt him, To give my Opinion free- 
Jy, I think that the exhibiting part of the Hiſtory 


of Mankind in Vitoa, and part in Narrative, is as 


if an Hiſtory-Painter ſhould put in Colours one half 
of his Subject, and wiite down the remaining part 


"of it. If Ahon's Poem flags any where, it is 


in this Narration, where in ſome Places the Au- 
thor has been fo attentive to bis Divinity, that he 
has neglected his Poetry. The Narration, howe- 
ver, riſes very happily on ſeveral Occaſions, where 
the Subject is capable of Poetical Ornaments, as 
particularly in the Confuſion which he deſcribes 
among the Builders of Babel, and in his ſhort Sketch 
of the Plagues of £gypr. The Storm of Hail and 
Fire, with the Darkneſs that overſpread the Land 
for three Days, are deſcribed with great Strength. 
The beautiful Paſſage which follows, is raiſed upon 
noble Hints in Scripture, . 

; Ti: 
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IL 2 Sis with ten wound. 

The River-Dragen tamed at length ſubmlts © 

To let his Sojourners depart, and oft a 
Hambtles his fubbarn Heart ; bu fill as Lee 
More herden'd after thaw: bill in bis rage 
Purſuing ubm be late diſmiſi d, the Sea: 
Stwallews him with bis heft, lut them lets. purſe. 
As en der land bane two Cryſtal walls, 
Aud by the ved of Noles, ſo to ford 

Di vida -- 


THE, River-Dragon is an Allufion to the Croco- 
dile, which inhabits the Nile, from whence | 
derives her Plenty. This Alluſion is taken from that 
ſublime Paſſage in Ezekie!; Thus ſaith the Lord God, 
behold I am againſt thee Pharoah King of Egypt, the 
great Dragon tha lieth in the oF of his Rivers, 

h. ſad, My, Rover is mine. own, aud" haue 
it for ur ſelf. Men has given us another 
very — poetical Image in the ſame Deſerip· 


tion, which is copied almoſt Word fos. Word * 


of the Hiſtory of Moſes. 


Att night he will purſue, but his approach 
Darkpeſs. defends betweer-till morning wwatchy 
Then thro? the fiery, pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
And craze theis Chatiot- Wheels: —— 
Moles, ente more bis potent rod extends 
Over the Sea; the Sea his Rod. ober 
On their Embattel d. ranks the ue return 
And overwhelm their War: 


As the principal Deſign af this Epiſade was te 
give Adam an Idea of the Holy Perſon, who was to 
re-inftare Humane Nature in that Happinefs and 


1 


perfection from which it had fallen, che Poet con 


fines himſelf to the Line of Abraham, from whence 
the Meſbah was to deſcend. The Angel is _ 
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bed as ſeeing the Patriarch actually travelling to- 


wards the Land of Promiſe, which gives a particular | 
| Livelineſs to this Part of the Narration. 


I ſee him, but then canſt not, with what Faith + 
He leaves bis Gods, bis Friends, his native Soil 
Ur of Chaldæa, paſſing now the Ford 
To Haran, after him a cumbrons train 0 
Of Herd and Flocks and numerous ſervuude; 
Not wand ring poor, but truſting all his wealth 
With God who call d him, in a Land Dec MF 
Canaan. he now-attains, I ſee his Tents Fs 
Pitelt about Sechem, and the neighbouring Plain 
f Moroh, there by promiſe he receives | 
Gift to his progeny of all that Land, 
From Hamath Northward to the deſert Soath, | 
i (Things by their names 4 call, though yet 0 


As Virei's Viſion in the Sixth Aneid p ably 
gave Milton the Hint of this whole Fpiſadi, th e laſt 
Line is a Tranſlation of that Verfe, where Anchiſes 
mentions the Names-of Places, which they were to 
bear hereafter, 


Hac tum nomina erunt, nunc ſunt ſine nomine terre. 


THE Poet has very finely re reſented the Joy 
and Gladneſs of Heart which rifes in Adam upon 
his Diſcovery of the Meſſtab. As he ſees his Day 
at a Diſtance through Types and Shadows, he re- 
joices in it; but when he ad the Redemption of 
Man compleared, and Paradiſe again renewed, he 
breaks forth in Rapture and Tranſport, 


ä 8 1 r 2 od 
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O goodneſs infinite, goodneſs immenſe ! | 
8 © That all this good of evil ſhall produce, e. 


1 have hinted in my Sixth Paper on Milton; that 
an Heroick Poem, according to the Opinion of the 
beſt Criticks, ought to end happily, and leave the 
Mind of the Reader, after having conducted it 
| through 
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through many Doubts and Fears, Sorrows and Diſ- 
quietudes, in a ſtate of Tranquility and SatisfaRi- 
on. Milton's Fable, which had ſo many other 
Qualifications to recommend it, was deficient in 
this Particular. It is here therefore, that the Poet 
has ſhewn a moſt exquiſite Judgment, as well as the 
fineſt Invention, by finding out a Method to ſupply 
this natural Defect in his Subject. Accordingly he 
leaves the Adverſary of Mankind, in the laſt View | 
which he gives us of him, under the loweſt State of 
Mortification and Diſappointment. We ſee him 
chewing Aſhes, grovelling in the Duſt, and loaden 
with ſupernumerary Pains and Torments. On the 
contrary, our two firſt Parents are comforted by 
Dreams and Viſions, cheared with promiſes of Sal- 
vation, and, in a manner, raiſed ro a greater Hap- 
pineſs than that which they Had forfeited : In 
ſhort, Saran is repreſenred miſerable in the Height 
of his Triumphs, and Adam trinmphant in the 
Height of Miſery. xp. 

MILT0ON's Poem ends very nobly. The laſt 
Speeches of Adam and the Arch-Angel are full of 
Moral and Inſtructive Sentiments. The Sleep that 
fell upon Eve, and the Effects it had in quieting b 
the Diſorders of her, Mind, produces the ſame kind 
of Conſolation in the Reader, who cannot pezuſe 
the laſt, beautiful Speech which is aſcribed to the 
Mother of Mankind, without à ſecret Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction. e 90 


Whence thou return ft, and whither went , I know ; 

For God is alſo in Sletp; and Dreams adviſe, 

Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great good - 
Prefaging, ſince with Sorrow and Heart's diſtreſs 

Mearied I fell afleep : but now lead ons; 

In me is no delay: with thee to g 

I. to ftay here; without thee here to lay © 

Is to go hence wirwilling ; thou to me 


An 
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Art all things wnder Heat, all Places fhow = 
fer 127 wilfet Creme art bam d hence. 

_ This farther Conſolation yet ſecure” 

. | 1 carry hence though all by me i le,, 

Such Favour, I witorthy, am vonchſaf di 
y te promi Sexd ball all reſtore. 


THE following Lines, which conclude the Po- 
em, riſe in a. moſi glorious Blaze of Poetical Ima- 
| HELIODORVUS. in his eEthiopicks acquaiats 
us, that the Motion, of the Gods differs from that 
of Moatals, as the formet do not ſtir their Feet, 
nor proceed Step by Step, but flide o' er the Surface 
of the Earth by an uniform Swimming of the whole 
Body. The Reader may obſerve with hom Poetical 
a Deſcription. Milton has attributed the ſame kind 
of Motion rn were 4 n rn 
Gan of Paradiſe. | 


So ſpakę our Mother Eve, and Adam er 
Mell plea. d, but anfwerd nor; for 69 tho nigh 
TH Arch- Angel food, and from the other Hill 
To their fd ſtation, all in bright array © 

The Cherubim deſcended; on the Ground 
" Gliding meteoromi, ate ning miſt 

Nin from'a Rever, wer the mariſh glides, . 

And gathers ground faft ar the lab rer i heel 

Home wird returning. High in Front advanc'd © 
The brandiſb d — of God before them 8 
Fierce 4s 4 comet. 


THE Author helped his 3 in the fol- 
lowing, Paſſage, by refleting on the Behaviour of 
the Angel, who, in Holy Writ, has the Conduct of 
Let and his. Family, The Ciscumiſt ances drawn 


from that Relation are wer r ne __ of 
on this Occaſion, N 


In 


G. 8 8 
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In. either hand the haſtning Angel caught 

Our ling ring Parents, and to the Eaftern gate 

Led them diref; and down the Cliff as fat 

To the ſubjeted plain; then diſappear d. 

They leoking back, &c. | 

THE Scene which our firſt Parents are | 
with upon their looking back on Paradiſe, wonder- 
fully ſtrikes the Reader's Imagination, as nothing 
en be more natural than the Tears they thed on 

They looking back, all ti Eaftern fide beheld: 

Of Paradiſe, ſo late their happy Seat, 

Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces throng d and fiery Arms * 

Some natural tears they dropp d, but wiped them ſoon 

The world was all before them, wheve to chuſo 

Their place of reſt, and Providence their Guide, 


IF I might preſume to offer at the ſmalleſt Al- 
teration in. this Divine Work, I ſhould think the 


Poem would end better with the Paſſage here 


quoted, than with the two Verſes which follow. 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way. 
THESE two Verſes, though they have their 


Beauty, fall very much below the foregoing Fa- 
ſage, and renew in the Mind of the Reader that 


Anguiſ which was pretty well laid by that Con- 


deration. 
The World was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their Guide. 


THE. Number of Books in Paradiſe Loft is equal 
to thoſe of the -Encid. Our Author in his Firſt E- 
dition had divided his Poem into. Ten Books, but 
aſKerwards broke the Seventh and the * 
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each of them into two different Books, by the 
Help of ſome ſmall Additions. This ſecond Di- 
viſion was made with great Judgment, as any one 
may ſee who will be at the pains of examining it, 
It was not done for the ſake of ſuch a Chimerical 
Beauty as that of reſembling Virgil in this Particu- 


lar, but for the nſote juſt and regular Diſpoſition 


of this great Work. | 

THOSE who have read Beſſa, and many of the 
Criticks who have written ſince his Time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular Mo- 
ral which is inculcated in Paradiſe Loff, Though 1 
can by no means think, with the laſt- mentioned 
French Author, that an Epic Writer firſt of all 
pitches upon a certain Moral, as the Ground- Work 
and Foundation of his Poem, and afterwards finds 
out a Story to it : 1 am, however, of Opinion, that 
no juſt Heroic Poem ever was, or can be made, 
from whenee one great Moral may not be deduced, 
That which reigns in Milton is the moſt univerſal 
and moſt uſeful that can be imagined; it is in 
mort this, that Obedience to the Will of God makes 
Men happy, and that Diſobedience makes them miſera- 
ble. This is viſibly the Moral of the principal Fa- 


ble which turns upon Adam and Eve, who continu- 


ed in Paradiſe while they kept the Command that 
was given them, and were driven out of it as foon 
as they had tranſgreſſed. This is likewiſe the Mo- 
xal of the principal Epiſode, which ſhews us how an 
innumerable Multitude of Angels fell from their 
State of Bliſs, and were caſt into Hell upon their 
Diſobedience. Befides this great Moral, which may 
be looked upon as the Soul of the Fable, there 
are an Infinity of Under Morals which are to be 
drawn from the ſeveral Parts of the Poem, and 
which makes this Work more uſeful and inſtructive 
than any other Poem in any Language, 


THOSE 
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THOSE who have Criticiſed on the Odiſſey, the 
Iliad, and </Eneid, have taken a great deal of Pains 
to fix the Number of Months or Days contained 
in the Action of each of thoſe Poems. If any one 
thinks it worth his while to examine this Particu- 
lar in Milten, he will find that from Adam's firſt 
Appearance in the Fourth Book, to his Expulſion 
from Paradiſe in the Twelfth, the Author reckons ten 
Days. As for that Part of the Action which is de- 
ſcribed in the three firſt Books, as it does not paſs 
within the Regions of Nature, I have before obſer- 


ved that it is not ſubject to any Calculations of 


Time. 5597 e 
I have now finiſhed my Obſervations on a Work 
which does an Honour to the Exglih. Nation. I 


have taken a general View of it-under thoſe four - 


Heads, the Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, 
and the Language, ind made.each of them the 
Subject of a particular Paper. 1 have in the next 
place ſpoken of the Cenſures which our Author may 
incur under each of theſe Heads, which I have con- 
fined to two Papers, though I might have enlarged 
the Number, if 1 had been diſpoſed to dwell on. ſo 
ungrateful a Subject. I believe: however, that the 
ſevereſt Reader will not fihd any little Fault in He- 
roic Poetry, which this Author has fallen into, that 
does not come under one of thoſe Heads among 
which 1 have diſtributed his ſeveral Blemiſhes, At- 
ter having thus treated at large of Paradiſe Loft, T 


- — 


could not think it ſufficient to have celebrated this 


Poem in the whole, without defcending to Particu- 
lars. I have therefore beſtowed a Paper upon each 
Book, and endeayoured not only to prove that the 
Poem is beautiful in general, but to point out its 

icular Beauties, and to determine wherein they 
conſiſt. 1 have endeavoured to ſhew how ſome Paſ- 
ſages are beautiful by being Sublime; others by be- 
ing Soft ; others by being Natural: which of them 
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are recommended by the Paſſion; which by the Mo- 
ral; which by the Sentiment, and which by the Ex- 
I have likewiſe endeavoured to ſhew how 
the Genius of the Poet ſhines by a happy Invention; 
a diſtant Allufon ; or a judicious Imitation: how he 
has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and raiſed 
dis own Imagi nations by the Uſe which he has made 
of ſeveral Poetical Paſſages in Scripture. I might 
have inſerted alſo ſeveral Paſſages of Taſſo, which 
ou Author has imit bur as 1 do not look upon 
Taſſ»to be a ſufficienr Voucher, I would not per- 
plex my Reader with ſuch Quotations, as might do 
more Honour to the Italian than the Engliſb Poet. 
In-thort, I have endeavoured to partieularize thoſe 
innumerable Kinds of Beauty, which it would be te- 
dious to recapitulate, but which are eſſential to Po- 
etry, and which may be met with in the Works of 
this great Author. INA thought, T firft ci 
ging in this Dali it would have led me 
eve I ſhould: never have 
rigd Recepyioh which it 
ith among thoſe who Judgments 1 have 
zire ne no Rego repent of the 
nfs in ad : | 
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